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D™" the Middle Ages there was a superstitious 
regard for fourteen saints as the “defenders from 
all evils.” They were called the fourteen of consolation, 
and silver tablets with their images were placed above 
the altars in the churches. Spiritual comfort became a 
matter of gaining (through prayers and penitential 
works) the protection of these saints for they were 
revealed—in a vision to a Franconian shepherd—to have 
power over diseases and evils of various kinds. 

When Frederick the Wise was stricken in 1519 with 
a serious illness from which there seemed little hope of 
recovery, an Augustinian at Wittenberg, brother Mar- 
tin Luther, served as his intercessor by preparing a 
little treatise of spiritual comfort which he called The 
Fourteen of Consolation. As over against the medieval 
saints Luther substituted fourteen other defenders and 
arranged them artificially as an altar tablet, only, instead 
of this being of silver, it is constructed of the Word of 
God. Here in this area of pastoral care Luther just as 
radically departed from medieval superstition and 
works-righteousness as he did in every other area of 
church life. Instead of offering pastoral comfort by 
appealing to the saints, Luther brings to his patient the 
Word of God in all its truth and purity. And a living 
Word it is, sharper than any two-edged sword, cutting 
in order to cure, hurting in order to heal, and slaying 
in order to make alive! 


MODERN MAGIC RITES 


It is a curious little treatise, curious to an age in which 
the passwords to life are motivational research, inter- 
personal relationships, and togetherness. One must 
realize, of course, that one may lose entré into the select 
coterie by not reading the latest issues of the sociological 
and psychiatric journals. After all it was only yesterday 
that the elite vocabulary included such magic words as 
organization man and other-directed society. And was 


it the mad before yomneiny or the day before that that 
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The Consolation of Israel 


ROBERT PAUL ROTH 


we were all talking about inferiority complexes and 
power drives and the libidinous urges of the ego in the 
sublimal recesses of human subconsciousness? Luther’s 
approach to pastoral care was quite different. 

When we consider what we have gone through in 
the past 50 years we are reminded of Kierkegaard’s 
Professor who desperately had to have the truth: 
Jesus the Lord of my life,” he asks, “or is he an im- 
postor?” And so he goes to Pilate, and he spreads out 
his handkerchief so as not to soil his knees as he bends 
before the procurator to ask his desperate question, 
but just then someone hastens into the court with a 
new piece of evidence. It seems that Jesus is a Naza- 
rene and therefore outside the jurisdiction of Pilate. 
The Professor then rushes to Herod to see if the king 
of Galilee can give him a final decision on the Lord 
of his life. But just as he is spreading his handkerchief 
Herod is reminded that Jesus was born in Bethlehem, 
and so he is a Judean under Pilate after all. Once more 
the Professor scurries to Pilate only to reach into his 
pocket for his handkerchief and then hear Pilate say: 
“I find no fault in this man. He is a Jew. See to him 
for yourselves!” And so the Professor is tossed from 
Herod to Pilate and from Pilate to Herod and he never 
gets a final word on this desperate matter because the 
world is always bringing in new evidence. And here 
we are 2,000 years later still being interrupted by 
Bedouin shepherds poking their noses into abandoned 
caves or by bright young medics with new techniques 
on child rearing, and always someone is whispering 
into the ear of Pilate or Herod and upsetting the court. 
Yet we desperately need the Truth! 


THE CONTROL OF PERSONS 


Let us just for curiosity go back and see what Luther 
said in his Fourteen of Consolation. There he shows 
us the many evils that beset us on all sides, but he 
consoles us in that the evil we bear is demonstrated 
to be nothing compared with the evil which is borne 
by our friends to the right or our enemies to the left 
and especially by Christ above us. “Look and see if 
there is any sorrow like my sorrow which was brought 
upon me.” And after facing evil squarely Luther moves 
to a positive approach in which he shows us the many 
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blessings which come to us from all sides, from within 
and before and behind, and to the right, and to the 
left, and from below, and from above. And always 
it is Christ the living Lord who is both the answer to 
evil and the content of blessing. 

[his proclamation of the living Word was Luther's 
pastoral care in answer to the superstitious magic of 
holy relics and the legalism of the confessional booth. 
1 submit that this same Word must be our answer to 
the Freudian superstition and the behavioristic magic 
of our own day. Both of these philosophies parade in 
the guise of science and as such they claim to have a 
corner on the truth. But when it comes to relations 
between persons, which is the kind of thing that con- 
cerns us in pastoral care, scientific knowledge is not 
only inadequate but dangerously deceptive. 

Science, whether it is Freud’s analysis or Dewey's 
expe rimentalism or any of the newer revisions of these 
views, must nec sessarily deal with its subject as it he 
were an object. J 0 know in the scientific sense means 
ultimately to have power over, it means to control, it 
means to predict and then arrange conditions to gain 
This is a highly valuable kind of 


knowing but it is only fully valid for things. It is only 


a desired result. 


partially valid for living organisms since any living 
thing is more than a physicochemical event even 
though Huxley dourly says that man is nothing but a 
becoming 
And when this kind of scientific knowing is 
applied to persons it is not only invalid but to seek it is 


protoplasmic agglomerate on the way 
fertilizer. 


positively immoral! This we must never do in pastoral 
care. We must never seek to control, have power over, 
or even influence, for to do so is not to know our 
neighbor but merely to name him, and it is not to love 
our neighbor but merely to use him. In pastoral care 
we are concerned with an altogether different kind of 
As W. H. Auden says: “To the degree that 
it is possible to know a person in the scientific sense 
. . Propaganda, commercial or po- 
litical, and much that passes under the name of scien- 
tific psychology and education are immoral because 


know ing. 


he is not a person. . 


they deliberately try to keep human beings on or reduce 
them to a subpersonal level at which they can be 
scientifically controlled, and it is no longer possible to 
know them in the poetic sense.” 


NOTHING IS HIDDEN 


In pastoral care we must learn to know one another 
in the sense of the psalmist when he says: “O Lord, 
thou hast searched me and known me. Thou knowest 
when I sit down and when I rise up; thou discernest 
my thoughts from afar. . . . For thou didst form my 
inward parts, thou didst knit me together in my 
mother's womb. . . . Thou knowest me right well; my 
frame was not hidden from thee, when I was being 
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made in secret, intricately wrought in the depths of the 
earth.” 

Before such knowing we can understand why the 
poet could cry in anguish: “I fled him down the nights 
and down the days; I Hed him down the arches of the 
years; I fled him down the labyrinthine ways of my 
own aot and in the mist of tears I hid from him.” 
But where can the soul hide from the hound of heaven? 
As Luther says in his Commentary on Romans: “God 
going out from himself brings it about that we go into 
ourselves; and making himself known to us, he makes 
us known to ourselves.” First we must understand that 
God knows us as we really are, more intimately than 
we can ever know ourselves. Before him we stand 
naked with no fustian robe or tinselled diadem to hide 
our shame, no sensitive radar screen to warn us of 
God’s coming, and no scented cosmetics to deceive 
him when he comes. He knows us before we speak 
and he knows us in our inward parts. 

And secondly we must understand that God knows 
us in the sense that he is mindful of us. This indeed 
is the consolation of Israel for it means that God visits 
us in his Son. This is a salvatory kind of knowing, 
while the first kind of knowing is a judging kind. 
Notice how many meanings the word mindful has. 
We speak of a mother minding her child and we mean 
that she cares for the child in loving sacrifice. We also 
speak of the child minding his parents and we mean 
that the child is obedient. We speak of a man being 
mindful of some future event and we mean that his 
mind is full of the knowledge of the anticipated mo- 
ment. In every case we are dealing with knowledge, 
not in the scientific sense but in the biblical sense, for 
which we might say the symbol is: “And Adam knew 
his wife Eve.” What a wealth of understanding there 
is in the knowledge of such a personal relationship! 


THE WORD OF RECONCILIATION 


Such must be the knowledge in care, the knowledge 
in obedience, the knowledge in mindfulness, and the 
knowledge in loving trust in all our pastoral relation- 
ships. Only a relationship of knowledge in Christ can 
bring the consolation that brought tears of joy to the 
eyes of old Simeon when he sang, “For mine eyes have 
seen thy salvation which thou hast prepared in the 
presence of all peoples, a light for revelation to the 
Gentiles, and for glory to thy people Israel.” And such 
a relationship will do the two things of which Luther 
spoke: free us from all evils and unite us in blessed 
reconciliation with God our Father. 

Christ, the living Word, is then the defender from 
evil, and not the techniques and gimmicks of an anthro- 
pocentric methodology. The modern man is looking for 
adjustment or acceptance because he finds himself to 
be alone in an unfriendly society. Consequently we 
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develop techniques which will manipulate both the 
individual and society in the direction of acceptance. 
Inevitably, however, this manipulation destroys the 
person by appealing to the selfish ego instead of driving 
out the old Adam to make room for Christ. If the 
sickness of the soul is to be diagnosed we must do it in 
terms of the Word of God, and in that Word we find 
our trouble to be nothing less than a warring in our 
members due to the death struggle between Christ and 
Satan. Not simple psychiatrics with all its arbitrary 
symbolism and allegory but the earth-shaking conflict 
between two kingdoms is at stake here. 

And also, Christ, the living Word, brings us into 
a living, creative communion with one another as mem- 
bers of his body the Church. Too long we have been 
thinking of pastoral counselling as the role of the 
unctuous individual practitioner who brings soothing 
soul therapy to a number of other individuals who are 


somewhat less than unctuous. Soon we must learn 
that pastor and people belong through one Spirit to 
one body. All our pastoral care must then center in 
the sacrament of the Church where we participate in 
the body and blood of Christ. It is not by the talk 
of any old words that happen to spill out of us, whether 
from pastor or from people, whether by direction or 
nondirection, that we are saved; it is by the Word of 
God and this Word becomes flesh for us in the sacra- 
ment. Here we become free both from the past and 
for the present and future, because in this great en- 
trance of the elements as the ancient liturgies used to 
sing, Christ is here among us, he is and he will be! 
If he is here, then we are free from all enemies both 
past and present; if he will come, then we are free 
from all dangers in future. Because Christ has come 
we can be holy, and because he will come we must be 
holy. This is both our consolation and our exhortation. 





The Meaning of Reconciliation 


WILLIAM CHILDS ROBINSON 


I’ the Bible, reconciliation is a change of personal 
relations between human beings (I Sam. 29:4; Matt. 
5:24; I Cor. 7:11) or between God and man (Rom. 
5: 1-11; II Cor. 5:18 f.; Col. 1:20; Eph. 2:16). By this 
change a state of enmity and estrangement is replaced 
by one of peace and fellowship. 

The change between man and man is a twofold or 
mutual matter. When David is spoken of as reconciling 
himself with Saul, what is primarily meant is the 
change in Saul’s attitude and relation to David. Again, 
when separation between a man and his wife occurs, a 
change in both parties to the marriage relationship is 
envisioned. 


GOD THE RECONCILER 


In making peace between God and man, it is not a 
case of equal adversaries reconciling one another. 
Rather in the whole work of restoring the ruptured 
relationship between himself and rebellious man, “all 
things are of God” CII Cor. 5:18, cf. Eph. 2:4; John 
3:16). And while God’s wrath is called forth by man’s 
William Childs Robinson is Professor of Historical Theology 
at Columbia Theological Seminary, Decatur, Georgia. He 


holds the Th.D. degree from Harvard University, has studied 
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sin, his reconciling grace wells up spontaneously from 
his own great heart of love. In the miracle of grace, 
his everlasting love reaches out even for his enemies. 
Men do not reconcile God, but he so changes the 
situation between himself and man that he reconciles 
the world unto himself. God is the subject of the 
whole reconciling process. He sent forth his Son for 
this cause, he acted in him to remove the obstructions 
to peace, he established the ministry of reconciliation, 
he places men before the decision as to reconciliation, 
and he sheds abroad his love in our hearts that we may 
receive his reconciliation. 

God wrought this reconciliation for us in Christ, so 
that apart from the Prince of Peace and his passion, 
God would not be to us what he is. We were “recon- 
ciled to God through the death of his Son” (Rom. 
5:10; Col. 1:22), “through the blood of his cross” (Col. 
1:20; Eph. 2:16). Moreover, in Romans 5:1-11 recon- 
ciliation so strictly parallels justification that they seem 
to be different expressions of the same event. As Christ 
died for the ungodly so are we justified by his blood 
and reconciled by his death. Likewise in Second Cor- 
inthians five, reconciliation means that instead of im- 
puting to the world its sins, God made him who 
knew no sin to be sin for us that we might become the 
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righteousness of God in him. Thus reconciliation pri- 
marily signifies the removal of guilt, the pardon of sins. 


MAN'S ENMITY AND GOD'S WRATH 


Sinful man is full of enmity against God (Col. 1:21; 
Rom. 8:7 f.). Our rebellious opposition to God has, 
moreover, called forth his holy enmity against man 
(1 Cor. 15:25 £.; Rom. 11:28; Jas. 4:4), his wrath 
(Rom. 1:18; 2:5, 8; 3:5; 5:9; Eph. 2:3; 5:6; Col. 3:6), 
his judgments (Rom. 1:24-32; 2:3, 16; 3:6, 19; If Cor. 
5:10), his vengeance (or punishment) (Rom. 12:19; II 
Thess. 2:8), and the curse of the broken law (Gal. 
3:10). In Romans 5:9-10, the wrath of the final judg- 
ment stands in immediate connection with the enmity 
which is removed by the reconciliation. Thus recon- 
ciliation means God so acted in giving his Son to be 
made sin that his wrath was averted and his righteous- 
ness made manifest in forgiveness (Rom. 3:25-26). 





The grace of the Lord Jesus Christ averts but it does 
not destroy the wrath of God (I Thess. 1:9). Those 
who continue to smile at the wrath of the Almighty 
will not praise him eternally for his grace. Those who 
explain away the wrath of God end in universalism. 
Only the man who knows the divine wrath seriously 
grasps the grace of God. The grace of the Lord Jesus 
gives the believer the assurance that the sentence of 
condemnation is no longer against him. 

The Holy Spirit makes the reconciliation effective 
by shedding abroad in our hearts God's love for us 
revealed in Christ's reconciling death. Thus recon- 
ciliation is perhaps more comprehensive than justifica- 
tion. It brings man back from self-seeking rebellion 
into grateful, loving obedience. The prodigal is brought 
back into the family of God to live for him who died 
for men, and is called to give his life in ministering 
this word of reconciliation to others. END 





The Angry Young Men and Christ 


PETER HUDSON 


here are only two choices, that we force ourselves 

into the effort of imagination necessary to become 
what we are capable of being, or that we submit to 
being ruled by the office boys of big business or social 
bureaucrats . . . and the end of submission is that we 
shall blow ourselves up.” 

This interpretation of the plight of the civilized 
world supplies the common motive for the writings of 
a group of young authors and dramatists that have 
been called the “Angry Young Men.” To find a further 
common factor is almost impossible. For example, the 
above quotation comes from the pen of a woman, Doris 
Lessing, not a young man. These writers strongly ob- 
ject, moreover, to being called Angry Young Men, for 
it groups them with other writers with whom they 
have little desire to associate; one protests that he is not 
young, and that his neighbors think him mild. Many 
people, in trying to assess the “movement,” as it may 
be described, have said that all these writers have come 
from the lower classes and are bitter with the way 
life has treated them. But this is true only of some; 
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others have been to Cambridge and Oxford, and come 
from a background that is middle class or even higher. 
So here is a group of young writers, mostly under 35, 
both men and women, who represent a fair cross section 
of society, with a desire expressed in their books and 
plays to force people to face the danger that threatens 
civilization and do something about it. 

This is, of course, no new aim among writers. But 
the fact that mankind is “haunted by the image of an 
idiot's hand pressing down a great lever . . . as the 
fiery dance of death spreads over the earth” gives a 
new element of desperation, urgency and anger at the 
supineness of most people in the face of this danger. 

These writers point out at length what aspects of 
life they believe to be at the root of the modern pre- 
dicament, and what accounts for this supineness. John 
Osborn notices a lack of feeling, so he wants to teach 
people to feel. He wrote the play “Look Back in Anger” 
to make people feel the triviality of the lives they live, 
especially those of the upper classes: “Mozart, good 
manners, conventional religion, academic insulation 
from the world, the drabness of the Welfare State.” 
In contrast, the play reveals the reality of life, poor 
housing conditions, the boredom, the struggles and 
pressures of life which drive the hero and his wife 
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(who couldn’t bear the pain of living as human beings 
any longer) to “retreat into an unholy priest hole and 
become little furry creatures with little furry brains. . 

Colin Wilson, in a symposium called Declaration, 
enlisting many of these writers, gives a good insight 
into their thought. Man is pictured as trying to escape 
from present reality, but also as having a thirst for the 
meaning and purpose of life. Unable to find the 
answer, some people seek to simplify life by living as 
if they were animals, free of moral complications, but 
most will flock to the films and football matches, or go 
to hear the latest crooner, to forget their troubles. This 
escapism is fostered by the press and by national leaders. 
The view given by the Times and the New Statesman 
“is debilitated by a habit of languid conformity that is 
attacking Britain like dry rot.” Our leaders are “those 
little half men we see on the news reels with their 
self-consciously democratic faces.” They regard govern- 
ment as a game of cricket and treat the H-bomb as a 
new toy. It used to be men of genius that shaped our 
thinking; now it’s the advertising kings, radio, tele- 
vision, films and magazines. 

Symptoms such as these the so-called Angry Young 
Men see as indicative of a nation of people who in the 
last 50 years have run a marathon race and found that 
no trophies are to be won. People are now physically 
and mentally exhausted and alas, the blood, sweat and 
tears have achieved nothing, for now there is even a 
greater threat. Hence “the dry taste of futility lingers 
in the mouth of all.” 


A MARATHON RACE 


What is it these last 50 years that has made the people 
a marathon race, a race which has exhausted the 
nation? Why do people find that they are unable effec- 
tively to meet the demands of twentieth century living? 
Some say it is due to the persistence of irrational be- 
liefs, such as that Christ is Son of God, a belief in a 
sense of guilt and original sin and St. Paul's views 
on marriage. But some, interestingly, advocate a return 
to some form of religion as the only solution, and so 
regard the lack of religion in England as the cause of 
this predicament. Religion, they say, has been stifled 
by the domination of the nation’s thinking by rational- 
ism and materialism. Man, it was believed, could be 
explained totally in terms of Darwin’s and Freud’s 
theories. 

Logical Positivism tends to degrade man into merely 
a tool who functions in the interests of knowledge, 
which makes for a detached view of life completely 
unaware of the crisis of human existence. This domi- 
nation by reason has reduced man in stature, in fact, 
to “an ingenious little animal.” Thus we need some- 


thing more than reason. Bill Hopkins says we must 
envisage “man as possessing an inner compass of cer- 








tainty beyond all logic and reason and ultimately more 
valid.” If man is not more than ational he is finished, 
for, he maintains, “belief is an instrument for projecting 
oneself beyond one’s innate limitations; reason on the 
other hand will have us acknowledge them even when 
this recognition is disastrous, as now.” Stuart Holroyd 
blames rationalism for increasing the trivialization of 
our lives “and subsequent upon this, a loss of relation- 
ship with anything beyond ourselves; alienation from 
God.” With a loss of religious dimension, a person 
fails to have a true understanding of himself, for he 
becomes a social or political animal, a mere member 
of the crowd, no longer standing “absolutely responsi- 


ble for his actions before God.” 
EXPANDING THE EGO 


Though these particular writers see a real need for 
religion, it is because they regard it as the only means 
for increasing the importance of the individual. For 
it will make him feel more important if he knows 
that God is interested in him, make him realize that he 
is unique and immortal and therefore should “with 
all his power will to be immortal.” Thus, in spite of 
frequent references to God and religion, ultimately 
the solution still lies for them in the ability of man to 
save himself. Some hope that desperation will drive 
man into saving himself, others that an existential 
analysis of hina experience will provide man with 
beliefs that will change his life. 

Surely the beliefs that alone can change a man’s 
outlook and life need to be of such a radical nature 
that they must come from outside human experience. 
For once the validity of logic and reason is denied, 
there is only intuition or a “hunch” left for guidance. 
This possibly is the reason why some of these writers 
put forward no solution at all, as they have lost faith 
in the ability of man to save himself. John Osborn 
makes his hero say “there aren’t any good, brave causes 
left. If the big bang does come, and we get killed 
off, it won't be in aid of the old-fashioned, grand design 
—it'll just be for the Brave New-nothing-very-much- 
thank-you.” It is not enough to bring God in just to 
give the individual a bigger sense of his importance, 
for I believe that unless God is conceived of as acting 
in men to change their lives and as intervening to 
alter the course of history, the future will precisely be 
a “Brave New-nothing-very-much-thank-you.” 


THE WONDERFUL PROSPECT 


I find myself agreeing with the basic assumptions of 
this “movement,” that we do live in crisis times 
which are driving people into seeking various forms 
of escape and making them lose faith in the religious 
and moral Sumedlations upon which so much of Western 

civilization has been built. I accept, too, the observa- 
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tion that the rationalism of the age and the pressures 
of life have exhausted mankind, making him virtually 
an animal, a “smashed radio set”—to quote Colin Wil- 
son. But if my radio set does go wrong I take it to 
“And the vessel was 
marred in the hand of the potter and he made it again 


And the Lord said . 


this potter?” 


the maker who will remake it 


cannot I do with you as 
[his is the wonderful fact of Christianity 
that “if any man be in Christ, he is a new creation.” 
A man can have the renewing power of Christ in his 
life as “an inner compass of certainty.” He can have 
the belicf and also the strength of Christ which over- 
came even death itself, to enable a man living today 
to “project himself beyond his innate limitations. 

But why do these so-called Angry Young Men fail 
to realize that ¢ hristianity can nannies people, a need 
which they regard as man’s greatest, and prefer to 
put their hopes on a new religion yet to be de vised? 

John Wain observes that in order to communicate, a 
To find 


this touch we must become involved in the flux of life. 


“touch” must be found that will reach society. 
Judging by the success of some of the books and plays 


of this “movement,” we who endeavor to communicate 
Christianity might well be able to learn from the criti- 
cism these men make of the Church’s 


Colin Wilson admits that 


witness. 

in previous centuries 
Christianity did provide the ordinary man with a mean- 
ing and purpose for his life, but 5 Christianity 
is still w idely accepted and believed, is no more 
accepted nowadays than the Greek sl were in the 
time of Socrates or the Roman gods in the time of 


Marcus Aurelius.” This, | think, alee on the weak- 


ness of the witness of the Church over the main lines 
of communication. 

lt means that Wilson has never heard, read or seen a 
Christian who has convinced him that God to him is 
more than a fairy story. 


for this. He 


John Osborn gives a reason 
finds Christianity as presented to the 
public in the press, on radio or television, as insincere 
and unconvincing because after “half a century of 
watching groups of wealthy theologians publicly turn- 
ing their backs on Jesus,” the British public slowly 
began to realize that Christianity was just another 
“word game like politics.” Emil Brunner has said that 
“the fate of the Bible is the fate of Christianity,” and 
surely the giving way to certain aspects of biblical 
criticism has taken the conviction and the power out 
of the Church’s witness. 

Stuart Holroyd says people regard Christianity as 
a series of actions—do good, love your neighbor—which 
do not spring from an inner condition. Hence he sees 
the exhortation to the good life, so common in pulpits 
today, as applying a “lotion to the body in order to 
cure a deep rooted inner disease.” Yet Christ himself 
said “except a man be born again, he cannot see the 
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kingdom of God.” Though the new birth I believe, is 
the vital message for our modern predicament, it is 
apparently not getting through to the people. 

Bill Hopkins says that “the Church died after the 
passing of its first visionaries” because soon orthodoxy, 
tradition and custom crucified the onee living state- 
ments of Christ. The Church does not rely on tradition 
and the efforts of men to preserve its life, but upon the 
action of the risen Christ and his life-giving Spirit. 
the Church should be the most alive community on 
earth, yet according to Hopkins this life is not much in 
evidence. 

Even if the diagnosis and the above criticisms of 
these writers and dramatists are only partly right, they 
give us a picture of a world full of uncertainty, be- 
wilderment and fear, a world where the strength, the 
presence and guidance of Christ are not only not 
known, but are also regarded as quite irrelevant. The 
only way to make him relevant is to present the Gospel 
with the authority and conviction that come from know- 
ing that it is the Word of God and that our churches 
become akin to the potter’s house where men may see 
God at work in remaking the lives of men, women 
and children. END 





LL) Preacher in the Red 





REBUKED BY A TRAMP 


Ir was A RAW November Sunday night in London, and the 
Men’s Lodging House common room was crowded with the 
Hotsam and jetsam of the metropolitan streets. 
dozing or talking. 


Most were 
A few were listening to the service con- 
ducted by a Mission Band based on Methodism’s West London 
\lission, Kingsway Hall. As an exceedingly raw but earnest 
teenage recruit to the ranks of “local preachers,” it was my 
turn to attempt the address. With ambition only equalled by 
an entire lack of discretion, I had chosen the well-known text 
“Thou art Peter, and upon this rock, etc.” “Of course,” I 
asserted with more assurance than learning, “Jesus was in fact 
punning upon the word “Peter,” which in the Hebrew tongue 
is ‘petros,’ a rock.” Came a sudden commotion. A man in a 
rusty black suit, by the fireplace, shook himself and called 
loudly “No!” I felt the blood rush to my face. My inter- 
rupter continued with unabated vigor, to shake his head and 
disagree vocally, throughout the rest of what rapidly became a 
foreshortened and increasingly incoherent attempt at preach- 
ing. The service finished hurriedly, and my critic bore down 

authoritatively upon me. His suit was in tatters, he was an 
authentic down-and-out, but his voice had overtones of much 
better days gone by. “You're quite wrong,” he said decisively. 
“It’s not Hebrew at all, it’s Greek. And it’s not ‘petros’, it’s 
‘petra’. And you really shouldn’t talk about things you know 
next to nothing about.” I’ve tried to avoid doing so, ever 
since.—The Rev. Leonarp P. Barnett, Methodist Youth De- 
partment, Ludgate Circus House, London, England. 
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Christian Surrender to Communism 





HAROLD B. KUHN 


he news release from the World Council of 

Churches’ Central Committee meeting in Nyborg, 
Denmark, last August to the European press made 
understandable headlines, particularly that portion 
which indicated that a segment of the Committee went 
on record as favoring a free world surrender on the 
terms of the enemy in case of a threat of hydrogen war- 
fare. No indication was given, in the German press 
at least, of the percentage of the Committee that went 
thus on record. Coming at the same time as the dis- 
cussion of “Planning for Surrender” in Washington, 
it could hardly have failed to excite some comment, 
both on the Continent and in the United States. 

In considering such a matter, we must separate the 
two questions, namely whether the military (which 
presumably must consider all eventualities) should give 
serious thought to the question of what terms and con- 
ditions, if any, should prompt a surrender on the part 
of the United States; and whether the Christian 
Church herself should make plans to advocate national 
surrender if hydrogen warfare was threatened. The 
answer to the first question must be left to others; the 
answer to the second vitally concerns us as Christians. 

Among thoughtful Christians, opinions vary as to 
whether the Red World could be influenced by the 
growth of such Free World sentiment to the point of 
seeking control of the West by a master stroke of black- 
mail. Some feel that the danger lies not here but upon 
whether our policies may lead to disaster of another 
kind. Others feel that in a time in which, it is said, 
the older concepts of courage and freedom are not rele- 
vant, some considerable number might advocate the 
course of surrender under blackmail, as the only alter- 
native to obliteration of the race. Those who might, 
now or in the future, propose such a surrender would 
doubtless do so upon idealistic grounds. The ideal of 
passive resistance, and of love-the-enemy-into-returning- 
love is sometimes held to be the only real outcome of 
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the application of the principles of the Gospel. ‘Taken 
in isolation, such idealism may appear as both noble and 
ultimately workable. 


PACIFISM AND THE NATION 


But before any individual or group of individuals 
should propose this as a national policy, he or they 
should weigh with the utmost realism the meaning of 
such a surrender. In fairness it ought to be recognized, 
first of all, that such idealism will never appeal to 
more than a minority. When this minority recommends 
to a nation that it adopt a policy of far-reaching signifi- 
cance for all, it is in danger of forgetting that a gov- 
ernment has obligations to its nonpacifist majority too. 
It is doubtful whether even a tiny percentage of our 
population could consistently follow a pacifist strategy 
during a period of foreign occupation. Certainly as a 
nation we have no background for so doing. 


COMMUNISM AND PEACE 


The advocates of planned surrender under a threat of 
obliteration warfare forget also that the very existence 
of such a “peace movement” in the West may afford 
the greatest possible encouragement to the “peace lov- 
ing’ Soviet universal state and to the so-called people’s 
democracies to develop a program of international 
blackmail. They operate in a cynical and highhanded 
disregard of any standard of integrity like that which 
we have known in the West. It would be helpful for 
our theorists to read “the Communist Bible” a bit. 
Many once refused to take Mein Kampf at face value 
—it was too monstrous. Will our people make a mistake 
with respect to the writings of Marx, Engels, Lenin, 
and Stalin? (It goes without saying that the “peace” 
theorists are inconsistent in even suspecting that the 
“peace loving” people of the Red-dominated world 
would ever consider waging hydrogen warfare! ) 

The peace-at-any-price movement also rests upon a 
romantic view of human nature. Love, say its advo- 
cates, impresses even the hardest and most disciplined 
of aggressors. Can it be that such people have no 
knowledge of what Red imperialism is, or of the man- 
ner in which it systematically roots out of its human 
instruments considerations of humaneness and decency? 
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[hey seem to forget that in Soviet expansion in Eu- 
rope, rape and physical violence have been systemati- 
cally utilized to break the spirit of invaded peoples. 
[hey forget that for years people in the Soviet state 
and of the people’s democracies have been virulently 
conditioned to hate America. In the case of occupation 
after a pacifist surrender, this hatred would be vented 
against our population, particularly women and girls, 
to a degree which we cannot now comprehend. 


FROM INDIA TO HUNGARY 


Again, the planned surrender of the theorists rests 
upon a romanticizing of the work of Gandhi in India, 
and latterly of integrationists in the Montgomery bus 
controversy. Without minimizing the achievements of 
either of these, we would point out that there is simply 
no proper parallel between the British administration 
in India on the one hand, and what would occur if the 
Soviet Union or Red China were allowed to occupy 
the United States on the other. Great Britain governed 
India through agreements with the local princes, and 
Great Britain had a conscience which was profoundly 
touched by Christian principles—however far removed 
her imperialism might seem at times from Christian 
ideals. Gandhi and his Indian countrymen operated 
within a framework of civil liberties which compared 
favorably with our own, and within which free ex- 
pression was possible. This kind of situation would 
vanish at the moment of Communist occupation of 
America. 

It must be observed that there was communication 
between London and Delhi over ideals which is utterly 
lacking between national ideals in America and those 
of Communist expansionists. We need expect to find 
no ally in the conscience of the Soviet-type man as 
Gandhi found in the traditions of Great Britain, or as 
Martin Luther King found in the municipality of 
Montgomery. And in the face of these facts, the suc- 
cess of Gandhi's program of passive resistance to British 
rule is pathetically irrelevant to the consideration of 
resistance to a Red-occupied United States. Hungary, 
not India, should be the example to study as the proto- 
type of Communist reaction to resistance. It was there, 
not in India, that Red tanks demonstrated their ability 
at murderous revolt in the streets. 


DEALING WITH MASTERS OF DECEIT 


The ideal of “passive resistance” is one which has been 
grossly overglamorized. Peace theorists dream of a role 
of sitting cross-legged in the American equivalent of a 
loin cloth, and bringing the Communist aggressor to 
heel. They forget, however, that in our civilization 
there is little of the passivity which India has developed 
over tens of centuries. What it would mean in the 
United States is that most of the nation would be forced 
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into a vast underground. This is not a pretty picture. 
The author has known members of the Dutch, French, 
and Belgian underground. Some of them have privately 
testified to the erosion of character that acted upon 
them as they were forced to lie, to steal, to sabotage, 
and to kill. Such would perforce be the situation in a 
Red-occupied United States of America in the face of 
pyramiding murders and enslavement. 

It is the profound conviction of this author that to 
doom an entire people to years of such activity would 
be no less damaging than to expose them to the horrors 
of actual modern warfare. Moreover, no minority could 
depend upon carrying the majority with them. The 
number of morally nondiscerning and opportunistic 
persons who joined the Communist party in America 
in the “thirties,” simply because times were difficult, 
leads us to expect that large numbers of people would 
take the opportunist way again were there an occur- 
rence of surrender and occupation. Some have already 
developed means of protecting themselves and their 
associates, and this has often been under the protection 
of our courts. With the existence of “people's courts,” 
all manner of ethical deviations for self-protection 
would arise. 

Those who advocate a planned surrender romanti 
cally assume that occupying Communists would reverse 
their oppressive tactics when they saw a morose and 
unco-operative people. But they forget that the Soviet 
universal state has had 41 years of experience with 
sullen peoples. They know how to wait, how to starve 
millions, bludgeon countless more, and deport masses 
of peoples and import others. How long is it going to 
take us to learn the lessons of Latvia, Estonia, Lithu- 


ania, and Hungary? 
THE VICTORY OF OUR ERA 


But, say the theorists, if the American people refused 
to obey any Communist directives, the occupation of 
industrial America would bog down, and the whole 
Red strategy would fail. These speculators forget that 
the so-called people’s democracies do not measure suc- 
cess as we do. To capture the United States intact 
without dropping a bomb would be the major victory 
of this millennium! This would be the grand prix, and 
after getting it, the Red occupiers could afford to 
muddle through a generation or two of inefliciency, 
until they could import their own corps of technicians 
(complete with chauffeurs and bootblacks) and their 
own labor force from those ‘democratic’ areas where 
the population is threatening to explode. 

Peace theorists further their argument by claiming 
that an occupying nation could only engage in so much 
imprisonment and mass executions, and, with a passive 
population, they would soon become satiated with 
bloodletting. Now, as the tally of unnatural deaths 
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continues to come in from “curtained countries,” it is 
clear that the number of murders for which the Soviet 
state and people’s democracies are guilty runs into 
scores of millions. 

Advocates of planned surrender assume the false 
premise that survival is the greatest human value. This 
is to be expected among those in whose thinking the 
Christian faith has no profound place. But to those 
who reckon with the realities of life as the Christian 
knows them to be, that value does not stand. It is 
better to come to the end of one’s life with integrity 


than to mark time with temporal survival, while eternal 
values are eroded away under a régime of absolute 
materialism. Families who have fled the so-called Ger- 

man Democratic Republic (East Germany) are dis- 
covering this the tragic way. We would be wise to 
learn from them and at the same time remember that 
they have a refuge to which they can flee. Planned 
surrender, under blackmail, of the United States of 
America would leave no haven of refuge under the sun 
for these millions of hopeless victims of the hammer 


and sickle. 


END 





A Carol for 


A Prophet you declare? 
When only peasants cry 
And wave some blighted palm leaves in the sky; 
When children scream 
“Hosanna!” at some homeless Nazarene? 
That silent fellow 
Never came from God! 


A Prince you say? 
A Son of David’s seed? 
A borrowed ass’ colt his only steed? 
Can sweaty garments 
Tossed hysterically upon the dusty way 
Become a carpet? 

You cannot form a prince 

Of just a man! 


A King you cry? 
This lowly carpenter of Galilee 
Who walked with fishermen beside the sea 
And smiles sadly from a throne of coats 
While fools scream raw their parching throats 
To bless the Lord? 
How can you make a King 
To bring you peace, 
And gain from Rome immediate release 
From just a man? 


You call Him “thief?” 
Who made the blind to see 
And set the lifelong cripple free 
To leap for joy? 
Who offered life unto a widow’s boy, 
And now walks bleeding up the blackened road 
Bent with a cross of curses 
And a crown of hate? 
I call Him great! 





Palm Sunday 


“Traitor” you cry? 
And lift His agony into the raven sky 
That cannot weep for shame? 
You curse His name 
And sell the innocence of love 
For tarnished silver and a noose above 
Eternity? 
I weep your chosen end 


And hear His whisper echo through the stillness, 
“Friend?” 


“Liar!” 


acid choir 


You thunder 
In a brazen 
While laughter rolls intentional 
His mocking, grim recessional 
From deep corroded throats 

To blind your ears 

As through His bloody tears 
He gasps, “Forgive!” 
“A Man,” 


From your hollow song 


you echo 


As from his patient eyes there rolls 
A sad cascade of broken love 


To mingle with His crimson blood. 


“ce ” ~~ 
A man,” you drone? 
Who fashions £ 


And forms a coronet from thorns 


rom a cross a throne 


Transposing thunder into horns 
That echo triumph through the gloom? 
You cannot fashion out of God 


A man! 
CuarLes WaAuGAMAN 
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F™ biblical problems are more complex than the 
relationship between the first three Gospels. In 
two recent contributions to Curistianity Topay (Nov. 
10 and 24, 1958 issues), John H. Ludlum, Jr. con- 
tends that the modern solution of the synoptic problem 
is a critical shibboleth uncritically held by critical 
scholars. He dismisses the alleged priority of Mark as 
an unproven theory and suggests that the linguistic 
facts are satisfactorily explained by the hypothesis of 
the priority of Matthew in an Aramaic form. He be- 
lieves this is necessary to restore the relative indepen- 
dence of the three Gospels. He states that he has found 
no “single, unequivocal piece of internal evidence” 
which indicates that Mark was the earliest Gospel. 

Let us admit that modern form and source criticism 
have often been used to the detriment of the authority 
of the Gospels and historicity of their record. Because 
the present author accepts the Bible witness to itself, 
that it is the inspired Word of God, he has been will- 
ing to accept critical theories only when the facts seem 
to aie mand them. Weighty internal evidence pointing 
to the priority of Mark, however, exists not only in the 
linguistic minutiae of the Gospels but even more im- 
pressively in the selection and arrangement of the 
material. 

To gain perspective for such a study, we must place 
the literary facts against the background of historical 
probability. All will agree that none of the Gospels 
purports to give a complete account of the words and 
works of our Lord. John indicates that libraries could 
be filled with books if all that Jesus said and did were 
recorded (John 21:25). Each of our Gospels gives us 
a limited and controlled selection from the tradition of 
Jesus’ life and ministry. 

Suppose that on the day after the Ascension, four 
of the apostles wrote four 75-page thumbnail sketches 
of the life of Christ independently of each other, the 
bulk of our Lord’s words and deeds fresh in their minds. 
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More Light on the Synoptics 


GEORGE ELDON LADD 





What is the possibility that the four authors would 
select basically the same materials? Probably some 
“highlights” would be reported by all: the baptism and 
temptation, the confession at Caesarea Philippi, the 
transfiguration, the triumphal entry, the last supper, 
the betrayal, trial, crucifixion, and resurrection. This 
basic agreement we might expect. But the omission of 
several of these events in John proves that a valid Gos- 
pel does not require the inclusion of even these moun- 
taintop experiences. 

Aside from these critical events, we would surely 
expect great variety in the words and deeds of Jesus 
selected in illustration of his ministry. Matthew tells 
us that Jesus went about all Galilee teaching in the 
synagogues and healing all kinds of diseases (Matt. 
4:23-25). Similar summaries indicating an extensive 
ministry are recorded in Matthew 9:35, Mark 1:39, 
3:7-8. When a limited selection must be made from 
such a vast wealth of material, we would surely expect 
four writers to choose very different materials. 


THE COMMON CORE 


The fact is, however, that out of the 82 units of 
Markan material in Burton and Goodspeed’s Harmony 
of the Synoptic Gospels, only two units do not appear, 
in one form or another, in one of the other Gospels. 
These are the parable of the seed growing by itself 
(Mark 4:26-29) and the healing of the blind man of 
Bethsaida (8:22-26). This fact points to one obvious 
conclusion: the synoptic Gospels made use of a com- 
mon core of tradition, either written or oral. No other 
theory explains the appearance of the same selection 
of material in all three Gospels. 

Let us illustrate this from the first paragraphs of 
Mark. Why did Mark in 1: 14-38 choose this particular 
day in Capernaum? Does he relate everything that 
happened on this day? Why is Capernaum chosen? 
Mark 1:38, 39 tells us that Jesus visited many towns in 
Galilee preaching and teaching, and John chooses to 
pass by Capernaum with a word (John 2:12) and 
relates an event which occurred in Cana. 

Why is this particular cleansing of a leper recorded 
(Mark 1:40-45) when other such miracles occurred 
(Matt. 11:5)? No special significance is attached to 
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this event; it is cited, as it were, as “Exhibit A” of 
Jesus’ power and fame, and any other similar miracle 
would have served the same purpose. Why do the 
three Gospels relate the same few incidents when 
there were so many more to choose from, unless they 
deliberately follow a fixed tradition embodying Jesus’ 
words and deeds? 


THE COMMON ARRANGEMENT 


A second fact has to do with the way in which the 
evangelists arrange their materials. Our modern method 
of writing biography attempts to arrange materials in 
accurate chronological order and to describe all events 
in their proper setting in time and place. Biography 
is interested not only in what happened, but in where 
and when it happened. However, the evangelists were 
not twentieth century biographers, and to evaluate 
them in terms of modern biographical writing invokes 
an improper criterion. The evangelists were interested 
in what happened but were often unconcerned about 
when or even where it happened. Many of the words 
and deeds of our Lord are arranged from editorial 
rather than chronological considerations. Form Criti- 
cism has seized upon this fact and has unnecessarily 
discredited all chronological notes, attributing them to 
the evangelists and not to the facts of history. This goes 
altogether too far. In his early paragraphs, Mark some- 
times follows chronological considerations but some- 
times ignores chronology. “And immediately he left 
the synagogue” (1:29), “That evening” (1:32), “And 
in the morning” (1:35) show that Mark 1:21-38 pur- 
ports to relate a day's ministry in Capernaum. But the 
following paragraphs omit such specific references to 
time; the several events of Mark 1:40-3:6 could have 
occurred and probably did occur on different occasions. 
Mark groups them to illustrate our Lord’s person and 
ministry without indicating that they occurred in 
sequence or that they belonged together temporally. 
Jesus returned to Capernaum “after some days” (2:1) 
and healed a paralytic. He went out beside the sea 
(2:13) and called five to discipleship. He was at dinner 
in the house of Levi when Pharisees criticized his con- 
duct (2:15). The discussion about fasting (2:18-22) 
is related without reference to time and place. The 
controversy about Sabbath-keeping occurred “one Sab- 
bath” (2:23). The healing of the man with the with- 
ered hand took place when he again entered the syna- 
gogue (3:1). 

This is not biography in any proper sense of the 
word but a series of vignettes portraying the kind of 
person Jesus was. A Gospel is a portrait, not a biog- 
raphy giving the life story of its central character. 
Mark could have selected many other events to serve 
his purpose of portraying Jesus Christ as the Son of 
God (1:1), and he could also have arranged many 








events in different order without being untrue to either 
history or his purpose. Mark made this particular selec- 
tion of material and grouped much of it as he did 
because it was typical and because it adequately illus- 
trates Jesus’ divine power and person. This is not to 
suggest that his record is unhistorical or undependable, 
as extreme form critics contend. It merely recognizes 
Mark’s own purpose and the character of his com- 
position. In short, Mark selects and groups much of his 
material not because “it happened that way” but to 
make an impression on his readers. Often this Gospel 
writer is disinterested in the questions when or where 
the various incidents took place; even when he includes 
such references, they are usually secondary to his pur- 
pose. 

Recognition that the selection and arrangement of 
events in Mark are in part editorial is basic for our 
understanding of the literary relations of the Gospels. 
It is universally recognized that the first half of Mat- 
thew is even less interested in chronological arrange- 
ment than is Mark. However, not only does most of 
the same material appear in all three Gospels, but the 
same basic order is also preserved even when this order 
does not purport to be one of chronology. There is no 
historical or theological reason why the same basic 
selection of materials should appear in all three Gospels 
or why the events should be arranged in the same 
basic order if the Gospels were written in relative inde- 
pendence of each other. The reason must be literary. 
The selection and arrangement of material require a 
theory of relatively close interdependence. 


WHICH GOSPEL CAME FIRST? 


We must now go a step further and ask if there is 
any objective criterion for discovering whether one of 
the three Gospels is prior to the other two. Do agree- 
ment and disagreement in the arrangement of material 
fall into any pattern? 

If the Gospels were written in relative independence, 
we would expect that each Gospel would at times 
agree with each of the other two against the third. The 
pattern should appear as follows: 


A B c 


i. ee 


Sometimes A will agree with B against C; sometimes 
A will agree with C against B; sometimes B will agree 
with C against A. 

If the Gospels derive their order of events from a 
common source—either a fixed oral tradition or a lost 
primitive Gospel—we would expect a similar pattern. 
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(Note: a line without arrows means agreement; a line 
with arrows, disagreement. ) 
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Sometimes all three will agree in following X and will 
therefore agree with each other (1); sometimes all 
three will depart from X and will therefore disagree 
with each other (5); and every other possible combi- 
nation of agreement and disagreement might be ex- 
pected: A with B against C (2); A with C against B 
(3); B with C against A (4). 

If however one of our present Gospels provided the 
basic order of events which is followed by the other 
two, the pattern to be expected is this: 


aX L Le 


6 7 8 9 





The pattern will be: B and C agree with A and there- 
fore with each other (6); or B agrees with A against C 
(7); or C agrees with A against B (8). We will not 
expect to find agreement between B and C against A 
(9), for they are not dependent upon each other but 
upon A. 

In other words, if Matthew Ceither the Greek or 
Aramaic Gospel) is the earliest Gospel, we will not 
expect to find Mark and Luke in agreement against 
Matthew; but if Mark is the earliest Gospel, we will 
not expect to find Matthew and Luke in agreement 
against Mark. 


A TEST CASE 

We may test this pattern by Matthew 4-12 where there 
is the greatest variety in the arrangement of material, 
and we may use the units which appear in Burton and 


Goodspeed’s Harmony. It will be obvious that we need 
discuss only the units recorded by all three Gospels. 


Mattheu Mark Luke 


I. 4:12-17 1:14,15 4:14-15 Departure into Galilee 
2. 4:18-22 1:16-20 The Call of the Four 

3. 4:23-25 Response to Jesus’ Work 
4. 5:1-7:29 6:20-49 Sermon on the Mount 
5. 8:1-4 1:40-45  5:12-16 ‘The Healing of a Leper 
6. 8:5-13 7:1-10 The Centurion’s Servant 
7. 8:14-17  1:21-34 4:31-41) A Day in Capernaum 

8. 8:18 4:35 8:22 


Departure across the Sea 


9. 8:19-22 9:57-62 Answers to Disciples 

10. 8:23-27 4:36-41 8:22-25 Stilling of the Tempest 
Il. 8:28-34 5:1-20 8:26-39 The Gadarene Demoniac 
12. 9:1-8 2:1-12 5:17-26 Healing a Paralytic 

3. 9:9-13 2:13-17. 5:27-32 The Call of Levi 

14. 9:14-17  2:18-22 5:33-39 The Question about Fast- 


ing 


VI 


15. 9:18-26 5:21-43 8:40-56  Jairus’ Daughter 

16. 9:27-34 Two Miracles 

17. (13:54-58 6:1-6a  4:16-30 The Rejection at Naza- 
reth) 

Sending the Apostles 

Persecution Predicted 


18. 9:35-10:15 6:6b-11 9:1- 
19. 10: 16-42 


Vi 


20. 11:1 6:12-13 9:6 Jesus’ Departure with 
Disciples 

21. 11:2-30 7:18-35 Message from John the 
Baptist 

22. 12:1-8 2:23-28 6:1-5 Plucking Grain on a Sab- 
bath 

23. 12:9-14 3:1-6 6:6-11 The Withered Hand 

24. 12:15-21  3:7-12  6:17-19 The Fame of Jesus 

25. 12:22-45 3:19b-30 11:14-23 Beelzebub Controversy 

26. 12:46-50 3:31-35  8:19-21 The Kindred of Jesus 


An analysis of the units appearing in the three 
Gospels leads to the following conclusions: 

1. The three Gospels agree in their arrangement. 

5. Matthew places the healing of the leper imme- 
diately after the Sermon on the Mount and just before 
the healing of the centurion’s servant. Luke, which also 
records the Sermon on the- Mount, diverges from 
Matthew by placing it (together with the account of 
the Call of the Four) between the preaching tour in 
Galilee and the healing of a leper. Mark has the same 
order as Like. Luke and Mark thus agree against 
Matthew. 

7. Matthew places the healing of Peter’s mother-in- 
law after the healing of a centurion’s servant in Caper- 
naum. Luke departs from Matthew by placing the 
miracle between the healing of a demoniac and a 
preaching tour in Galilee. In this Luke agrees with 
\lark against Matihew. 

8-10. Matthew relates the stilling of the tempest after 
the healing of Peter's mother-in-law. Mark departs 
trom Matthew and places this incident on the evening 
of a day of parables. Luke also departs from Matthew, 
placing this miracle immediately after the parables, thus 
agreeing with Mark against Matthew. Furthermore, 
Matthew relates at this point an incident with three 
prospective disciples. Luke relates this incident in a 
different context, failing to follow Matthew but rather 
following the arrangement of Mark. 

11. The three Gospels agree in placing the incident 
of the Gadarene demoniac after the stilling of the 
storm. 


12-14. Matthew next records three incidents in and 
around Capernaum. Mark departs from Matthew by 
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recording these three events after the healing of a 
leper (5); and the arrangement in Luke follows Mark 
rather than Matthew. Again, Mark and Luke agree 
against Matthew. 

15. Matthew next relates the raising of Jairus’ daugh- 
ter. Mark has a different arrangement, placing this 
event after the Gadarene demoniac. Luke has Mark's 
order rather than Matthew's. Again, Mark and Luke 
agree against Matthew. 

16-20. These five units follow the same basic outline 
with several notable variations. Matthew relates (16) 
two miracles not recorded in the other Gospels. We 
have inserted the rejection at Nazareth (17) in the 
outline because it stands in Mark between the raising 
of Jairus’ daughter and the sending of the apostles. 
The three Gospels agree in placing the mission of the 
apostles shortly after the raising of Jairus’ daughter, 
but Matthew and Luke place the rejection at Nazareth 
in different contexts from Mark. Here, the three Gos- 
pels disagree with each other, although Matthew and 
Mark agree against Luke in placing the rejection after 
the day of parables. 

22-24. After the discourse of chapter 10 and the 
visit of John’s disciples (21), Matthew records three 
incidents: the plucking of grain on the sabbath, the 
healing of a withered hand, and the fame of Jesus. 
Mark has this same grouping of material but arranges 
it differently, placing it after the question about fasting. 
Luke follows the arrangement of Mark rather than 
Matthew. Again, Luke agrees with Mark against 
Matthew. 

25-26. Matthew next relates the Beelzebub contro- 
versy and the question about Jesus’ kindred. Mark ad- 
joins these two units but between them and the fame 
of Jesus inserts the record of the choosing of the twelve 
(Mark 3:13-19a)—an incident omitted in Matthew. 
Luke records the choosing of the twelve with Mark's 
arrangement. But Luke departs from both Matthew’s 
and Mark’s order in the Beelzebub controversy and the 
question about fasting, relating them separately and in 
different contexts. 

A clear pattern emerges from this analysis. Luke 
frequently agrees with Mark against Matthew; but 
Luke and Matthew do not agree with each other against 
Mark. Therefore since the priority of Luke is not a 
live option, we must conclude that Mark is the earliest 
Gospel, that Luke follows Mark’s arrangement of ma- 
terial quite closely while Matthew follows it more 
freely. Only the priority of Mark can satisfy these lit- 
erary facts. 


WHAT ARE THE CONSEQUENCES? 
If Matthew and Luke knew and used the Gospel of 


Mark, must we not draw conclusions damaging to the 
historicity of our Lord’s ministry and to the authority 


of the witness of the first and third Gospels? Have we 
not exchanged three independent witnesses for a single 
witness repeated three times? So the argument often 
tuns. This conclusion is however quite unnecessary. 
If we were to think of “Matthew” and “Luke” as two 
men sitting at a desk in their studies who had no living 
contact with the events they recorded except through 
written records and who pieced various documents to- 
gether like college freshmen writing their first term 
papers by compiling a string of quotations, some such 
conclusion might follow. But such a “scholarly” picture 
is utterly unrealistic. The unanimous external tradition, 
beginning with the Muratorian Fragment (ca. 200 
A.D.) attributes the third Gospel to Luke, the com- 
panion of Paul. Luke was in Palestine during the two 
years of Paul’s Caesarean imprisonment (Acts 24:27). 
Here was an opportunity to talk with people who had 
known and seen the Lord and to investigate the origins 
of the Gospel. Luke himself tells us of written records 
in which the traditions about Jesus had been handed 
down by eyewitnesses (Luke 1:1-4). Luke's language 
indicates that he was no passive recipient of either oral 
or written traditions but had personally looked into 
these things. Therefore if Luke knew and used Mark’s 
Gospel, he did so because he was convinced it con- 
tained an accurate and trustworthy record of the words 
and works of Jesus; and since Mark’s Gospel embodied 
the testimony of the apostle Peter (Eusebius III 39, 
15), why should not Luke make use of the apostolic 
witness, thereby making it also his own testimony? 

A similar line of thought illuminates Matthew’s use 
of Mark. It is frequently thought that the theory of the 
priority of Mark excludes the possible apostolic author- 
ship of the first Gospel, for it is held to be unreasonable 
for an apostolic eyewitness to make extensive use of a 
Gospel written by one who was not an eyewitness 
(Mark) when he had his own personal experiences 
and memories to draw upon. 

To this two things are to be said. First, the first Gos- 
pel does not claim Matthean authorship. Matthean 
authorship is derived from a critical evaluation of the 
external evidence or witness of the early Church to the 
Gospels. Second, if this external evidence to the Mat- 
thean authorship is sound, is it incredible that an his- 
torical situation actually existed justifying Matthew’s 
use of the witness of the second Gospel even though 
it was not the work of an eyewitness? 

Such a situation is entirely possible, and we possess 
a number of facts from which we may derive a clue. 
First, the witness of the early Church attributes the 
tradition embodied in the second Gospel to the apostle 
Peter and makes it of Roman provenance. Second, the 
external witness to the first Gospel places its origin in 
Antioch. Third, Papias tells us that Matthew wrote 
“the oracles” in Aramaic which had been interpreted 
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(translated) in various ways. This suggests a subse- 
quent normative translation which replaced these 
earlier Greek translations. Fourth, strong tensions ex- 
isted between the Jewish and Gentile wings of the 
early Church (cf. Acts 21:17-21). The first theological 
controversy, reflected in the Galatian epistle, arose over 
the question of whether Gentiles must become Jews 
in order to become Christians. Fifth, Antioch was a 
center of this tension (cf. Acts 15:1-2, Gal. 2:11 ff.). 

If Matthew wrote a first edition of his Gospel in 
Aramaic for the Jewish-Christian community in An- 
tioch and Mark wrote a Gospel in Rome embodying 
the Petrine tradition, it is entirely credible that when 
Matthew later produced a second edition in Greek, he 
made free use of the Petrine Gospel, thereby adding 
his own testimony to its authority and proving that the 
apostolic witness to Christ was not divided. Why is it 
incredible, in view of the tensions which existed in the 


early Church, that one apostle should make use of the 
witness of another, especially a work coming from one 
of Peter's pre-eminence? The fact of the matter is that 
we do not know the precise historical situations which 
gave rise to the several Gospels nor can we exactly 
date them. Therefore our theories must come far short 
of dogmatism or proven fact, whether they are theories 
which seem to support or weaken the authority of the 
Gospels. Suffice it to say that the usual solution to the 
sy noptic problem does not necessarily mitigate against 
either the authority, the apostolic origin, or the inspira- 
tion of the Gospels. Inspiration has not occurred in the 
sort of historical vacuum attributed by the Jews to the 
translation of the Septuagint. Inspiration operated 
through living men and actual historical literary pro- 
cesses; and all of our critical skills are necessary to try 
to recover the historical processes through which the 
spirit of God has given us the inspired Scriptures. END 





WE QUOTE: 


EDWARD L. R. ELSON 
Minister, National Presbyterian Church, Washington 


During this first week of the new Congress, what word ought 
to be said to those who undertake service in our national 
government? 

After more than 12 years in this pulpit, covering four 
Presidential terms and seven Congresses, 1 am moved to offer 
some propositions in heeding our Lord’s injunction: “Render 
to Caesar the things that are Caesar's and to God the things 
that are God's.” 

First of all, find a church in Washington which is clearly 
committed to the eternal gospel of Jesus Christ. Attend that 
church in season and out. To the extent you are permitted 
by your presence here, enter with the family into its fellow- 
ship, its organization and witness. Put your Sunday church 
service on your calendar and make it your most important 
regular weekly appointment. 

There are many great tasks and some lesser ones in Wash- 
ington. There are some greater and some lesser challenges. 
But the highest challenge to a man in Washington this new 
year is to be God’s man—to be sensitive to God's Spirit, to 
maintain the spiritual disciplines of prayer and common wor- 
ship, to heed the message of God’s word and to have a com- 
mitment higher than one’s self, nobler than one’s office, beyond 
the pull of partisanship, reaching to God’s very throne. .. . 

Many a man who has been an officer of his home church 
and a leader in religious endeavor in his home district, has 
discovered while continuing these pious practices in Wash- 
ington that he is lampooned by his adversaries who allege that 
he now plays politics at prayer meetings and goes to church 
to get votes. Of course, this is only negative exploitation of 
religion by the accuser and is to be dismissed as such. A 
Christian in Washington official life must be . . . great enough 


to take all this and turn it into a testimony for Christ... . 


16° 


Based upon what you are likely to hear or read from some 
Protestant sources, it may seem to you that American Protes- 
tantism is anti-Washington, anti-national, and sometimes even 
anti-patriotic. Most frequently you will hear from the church 
in rebuke and condemnation; seldom in Christian affection, 
encouragement, or commendation. . . . American Protestantism 
has not yet learned how to speak to the Capital scene in love, 
in concern, in spiritual solicitude, in assurance, and when 
merited, in genuine commendation. 

Let every Protestant in politics remember that he, too, is a 
Protestant Christian, that the right of private judgment is his, 
that he, too, has a conscience, that his conscience is respon- 
sible to God in the same manner as the conscience of any 
other Church spokesman, and that his moral judgment may 
be as highly refined and as ethically sensitive as the moral 
judgment of any other Christian. Let him keep his judgment 
under God’s scrutiny and his conscience receptive to all the 
light God gives him, and let him make his own decision as 
he is personally accountable to God. 

You are a Protestant Christian and part of the Protestant 
heritage and you, too, are committed to its genius. Some 
Protestants may speak to you, but you must realize that you 
are part of the church yourself and can speak for yourself. 
Give heed to what is said. Evaluate what is said. Sometimes 
it is necessary to evaluate the evaluators. Sometimes religious 
people appear to be incredibly naive about the ideological con- 
flict of our age. Sometimes in their zeal for an international 
order which does not yet really exist, and in their eagerness 
to promote the broader aspects of the kingdom of God, 
churchmen forget they are also citizens of the United States 
and provide both weapons for enemies of religion everywhere 
and moral missiles for the cold war ideological adversaries 
of the United States.—In a sermon, “Eyes and Ears on Wash- 
ington,” on the first Sunday after the convening of the 


Eighty-Sixth Congress. 
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Bible Book of the Month 


ROMANS 


THAT THE APOSTLE Paut wrote the 
epistle to the Romans is not a matter of 
dispute. But when we recognize that 
Paul is the author we must not fail to 
appreciate what this involves in relation 
to the contents of the epistle. No one 
can read the epistle with any degree of 
attention without noting the emphasis 
which falls upon the grace of God and, 
more particularly, upon justification by 
grace through faith. In this Gospel Paul 
gloried, and to this Gospel he was sep- 
arated (1:1). When he says “separated” 
he means that all bonds of interest and 
attachment, alien or extraneous to the 
promotion of the Gospel, had been rent 
asunder and all his interests and ambi- 
tions had become dedicated to the cause 
of the Gospel. This consecration must 
be placed against the background of what 
Paul had once been. He had been the 
archpersecutor of the Church of God and 
had thought with himself that he ought 
to do many things contrary to the name 
of Jesus of Nazareth (Acts 26:9). Be- 
hind this opposition was religious zeal 
for a way of acceptance with God that 
amounted to the antithesis of grace and 
of justification by faith. Hence when 
Paul writes this greatest polemic in ex- 
position and defence of the Gospel of 
grace, it is as one who had known to the 
fullest extent in the depths of his own 
experience and blinded zeal the charac- 
ter of that religion which now as the 
bondservant of Jesus Christ he must ex- 
pose as one of sin and death. “For I 
through law died to law that I might live 
to God” (Gal. 2:19). “From works of 
law no flesh will be justified” before 
God: “for through the law is the knowl- 
edge of sin” (Rom. 3:20; cf. 7:9, 10). 


OCCASION 


There are sufficient indications given in 
this epistle and in the book of Acts to 
determine with reasonable certainty the 
place and time of writing. In the epistle 
it is made plain that as he was writing 
he was on the eve of departure for Jeru- 
salem with a contribution having been 
made in Macedonia and Achaia for the 
poor among the saints at Jerusalem. This 
would imply that he was proximate, at 
least, to Macedonia and Achaia (15:25- 
29). The reference to Cenchreae (16: 
1), the port of Corinth, and the recom- 
mendation of Phoebe, a servant of the 
church there, who apparently was about 


to depart for Rome, are further indica- 
tions of the apostle’s whereabouts when 
he wrote the letter. He speaks of Gaius 
as his host (16:23), and in I Corinthians 
1:14 he speaks of Gaius as one of those 
whom he baptized in Corinth. This 
would indicate that he was resident in 
Corinth. 

In Acts 20:2, 3 we are informed that 
Paul on his third missionary journey 
came to Greece and spent three months 
there, after which he departed to go to 
Jerusalem and passed through Mace- 
donia. After the days of unleavened 
bread he sailed from Philippi (Acts 20: 
6) and he was hastening to be at Jeru- 
salem on the day of Pentecost. This 
would mean that he had left Corinth not 
later than March of that year. Referring 
to this journey to Jerusalem in his speech 
before Felix, Paul says that he came to 
bring alms and offerings to his own na- 
tion (Acts 24:17). There is every good 
reason to identify this presentation of 
offerings with the contribution of Romans 
15:26. 

Hence the evidence would indicate 
that the epistle was written from Corinth 
towards the end of Paul’s three months 
stay in Greece on his third missionary 
journey. Although an earlier year has 
been proposed, this is generally computed 
as 58 A.D. 


OUTLINE 


The epistle conveniently falls into the 
following broad divisions: 
Salutation—1 : 1-7; 
Introduction—1 :8-15; 
Theme—1:16, 17; 
Universal Condemnation—1: 18-3:20; 
The Gospel of God’s Righteousness— 
3:21-31; 
Old Testament Vindication—4: 1-25; 
The Fruits of Justification—5: 1-11; 
The Parallel between Adam and Christ 
—5:12-21; 
Sanctification—6: 1-8: 39; 
The Question of Israel—9: 1-11: 36; 
Practical Duties—12: 1-15: 13; 
Retrospect, Greetings, Doxology—15: 
14-16:27. 


CONTENT 


Paul has not yet visited Rome. It is this 
fact that explains the length of the in- 
troduction—he is jealous to inform the 
Church at Rome of his earnest desire and 
determination to go thither (cf. also 15: 


22-29). But it also accounts in part for 
the character of the salutation. In 1:3, 4 
we have a summary of the Gospel and 
we cannot overestimate the significance 
of this definition. The same is true of 
the theme stated in 1:16, 17. In one 
way or another the latter comprehends 
all that is unfolded in the rest of the 
epistle — its various elements have the 
closest connection with the main subdi- 
visions which follow. 

This Gospel is meaningless apart from 
sin, misery, condemnation, and death. 
This is why the apostle proceeds forth- 
with to demonstrate that the whole world 
is guilty before God and lies under his 
wrath and curse (1:18-3:20). If the 
Gospel is for all without distinction, it is 
because all are in the same predicament 
in respect of sin and its curse. We might 
think that the apostle would have drawn 
the curtain of concealment over the 
squalor of iniquity and degradation de- 
picted in 1:18-32. Is it not a shame to 
speak of those things? Verily so. But, 
instead of drawing the curtain of con- 
cealment, the apostle draws it aside and 
opens to view the degeneracy of human 
teprobation. Why? It is upon that deg- 
radation that the righteousness of God 
supervenes, and it is a righteousness that 
meets the situation created by human 
sin. It is because this righteousness is 
revealed in the Gospel that the Gospel 
is the power of God unto salvation to 
everyone that believes. 

The righteousness contemplated is 
God's righteousness. It is a righteous- 
ness, therefore, with divine quality, not 
indeed the attribute of justice but never- 
theless a righteousness with divine at- 
tributes and properties. It is contrasted 
not merely with human unrighteousness 
but with human righteousness. On that 
aspect of the Gospel with which Paul is 
dealing in the early part of the epistle, 
it is human righteousness that is the epit- 
ome of the religion of this world. Only 
a God-righteousness can measure up to 
the desperateness of our sinful situation. 

It is this theme that is unfolded in 
3:21-26: “But now the righteousness of 
God without the law is manifested . . . 
the righteousness of God which is by 
faith of Jesus Christ unto all and upon 
all them that believe.” Here it is made 
clear that justification with God is that 
which this righteousness secures, and it 
is a righteousness that comes through the 
redemption which is in Christ and the 
propitiation which he accomplished. Pro- 
pitiation is God’s own provision to show 
forth his justice to the end that he may 
be just and the justifier of the ungodly. 

This theme is brought to its focal point 
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The Powerful 
Spiritual Impact 
of 


EASTER 


Dramatic Full-Color Filmstrips 


BEAUTIFULLY PORTRAYED wip, 
LIVE coLOR PHOT OGRAPHy 


Three NEW kits of Family Filmstrigs 
for Easter, photographed in breath- 
taking color during the filming of the 
television drama, ‘Power Of The 
Resurrection."’ No expense was spared 
for this lavish production, which 
utilizes beautiful sets, authentic 
settings and costumes, as well as 

the most outstanding actors 

The filmstrips meet three different 
needs in your church: ‘‘The Bible Story 
of Easter’’ is strictly scriptural for 
teaching; a more dramatic, yet Biblical, 
story is found in ‘Peter's Resurrection 
Faith’; and, ‘‘You Shall Receive 
Power"’ is for inspiration and devotion. 


























THE BIBLE STORY OF EASTER 
Part 1. ‘‘Cup of Sorrow."’ Final 
events in Jesus’ ministry move 
to a dramatic climax in the 
Last Supper, arrest, trial and 
Crucifixion. 
Part 2. ‘‘Day of Gladness.’’ 
Lost hope 1s regained with the 
Lord’s Easter morn and later 
appearances, and the a 
of the Great Commissic 

Kit of 2 color filmstri 

12-inch 3343 rpm re ord 

2 narrations) and leader's 
guide $16.51 


PETER’S RESURRECTION FAITH 
Part 1. ‘‘Peter's Failure.”’ 
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in 5:15-19 where it is set forth as the 
free gift of righteousness to us and con- 
sists in the righteous act and obedience 
of Christ (vss. 17, 18, 19). It is by his 
obedience that we are constituted or 
reckoned righteous. Thus grace reigns 
through righteousness unto eternal life 
through Jesus Christ our Lord (5:21). 

Paul places sustained emphasis upon 
faith—the Gospel is “the power of God 
unto salvation to every one that believ- 
eth,” “the righteousness of God revealed 
from faith to faith,” “the righteousness 
of God which is by faith” (1:16, 17; 
3:22). It is not therefore a righteousness 
efficient unto the salvation of all indis- 
criminately. But it is one invariably efh- 
cient wherever there is faith. There is 
signal congruity here. If it is a God- 
righteousness, it is also a faith-righteous- 
ness. These are mutually interdependent 
because of their respective natures. It is 
faith that places us in the proper relation 
to this righteousness because faith is re- 
ceiving and resting—it looks away from 
itself, it rests entirely in God and Christ, 
it is self-renouncing and finds its all in 
Christ. 

This doctrine of grace might seem to 
give license to sin—let us continue in sin 
that grace may abound (cf. 6:1). It is 
to the refutation of this false inference 
that chapter 6 is devoted. The falsity is 
disclosed by the consideration that if we 
died to sin we can no longer live in it 
(6:2). And our death to sin is guaran- 
teed by our union with Christ in his 
death and resurrection (6:3-5). By union 
| with Christ we have come under the 
| reign of grace, 





and sin can no longer ex- 
ercise the dominion (6:14). The strength 
_of sin is the law and to die to sin is the 
jane as to die to the law—“ye also are 
| become dead to the law by the body of 
|C hrist” (7:4). This is the basis and 
| assurance of sanctification. Christ died 
for us—this is our justification. But if he 
died for us, we died with him—this is the 
guarantee of sanctification. 


Are believers, therefore, entirely quit 


of sin? Paul corrects any such misappre- 
7:14-25. There is the contra- 
arising 


hension in 7 


diction from surviving and in- 
It is not the conflict of de- 


“O wretched 


dwelling sin. 
spair, however. Paul admits: 
man that I am! who shall deliver me 
from the body of this death? I thank 
God through Jesus Christ our Lord” (7: 
24, 25). There is the note of triumph in 
hope. “Hope maketh not ashamed” (5: 
5). Are believers quit of conflict with 
adversaries? Chapter eight is the certifi- 
cation that they are not. But the same 
chapter teems with assurance that they 





; are more than conquerors through him 
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who loved them. The span of God’s 
grace is an ellipse bounded by two foci 
which are none other than eternal elec- 
tion and glorification—they were predes- 
tinated to be conformed to the image of 
the Son, and they will be glorified with 
Christ (8:17, 28-30). 

In enunciating his theme Paul had 
said “to the Jew first” (1:16). The re- 
jection of the Gospel by Israel as a whole 
might seem to make this mockery, and 
the promises of God might seem to have 
come to naught. With this the apostle 
deals in chapters 9-11. His conclusion is 
that God has not cast off his 7 
whom he foreknew (11:1, 2), that al- 
though Israel has been cast off for a 
while, although the people have griev- 
ously trespassed and suffered defeat (11: 
12, 15), yet this is but a hardening in 
part (11:25), that one day there will be 
their fullness in contrast to their tres- 
pass and defeat (11:12), their reception 
into divine favor and blessing in contrast 
to their rejection (11:15), and a uni- 
versality of salvation in contrast to their 
temporary hardening (11:26). It is the 
promise of a restoration of Israel com- 
mensurate with the rejection which their 
unbelief entailed. 

Grace does not waive responsibility; it 
calls to a high and holy vocation. The 
latter part of this epistle deals with the 
manifold duties of this vocation. The 
call to duty and privilege is summed up 
in 12:2, and the basic criterion of virtue 
is the ten commandments (cf. 13:9) the 
fulfillment of which is love (13:10). 
Here the question and answer of 3:31 
are brought to the fullest vindication— 
“Do we then make void the law through 
faith? God forbid: yea, we establish the 
law.” Grace does not abrogate the law 
as a standard of life. 
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PRAYER 


ly HAS REMAINED for scientists of our 
generation to discover the unbelievable 
power locked up in the atom. Now we 
know that the potentials of such power 
are so staggering they defy imagination. 

But the greatest power in the world 
is not to be found in the atom. Rather 
it is present in that amazing provision 
of God's loving concern—prayer. 

Through prayer man can enter the 
portals of eternity, have communion with 
the sovereign God of the universe, and 
bring his infinite power to bear on any 
and every human experience. 


€ Prayer is a God-given privilege, some- 
thing so wonderful that it defies adequate 
description. At the same time it is so 
simple and real that a little child can 
experience its blessings. 

While it is a vital part of public and 
private worship, it is also an attitude of 
heart and mind through which man may 
be in unceasing communion with the 
Creator and Ruler of the universe. 

The writer was recently in the cock- 
pit of a plane flying over an area with 
which the pilot was unfamiliar. His fre- 
quent requests for information brought 
immediate and clear data from control 
towers along the way. 

When the apostle Paul admonished 
the Thessalonian Christians to pray with- 
out ceasing, he was affirming that we 
should at all times have an attitude 
toward God which keeps us spiritually 
and practically attuned to him through 
faith in his Son. 


{ The many aspects of prayer are so 
varied, so breath-taking in the vistas 
which they open up, that rare indeed is 
that believer who makes full use of what 
God has placed at his disposal. 

With many it seems trite to say that 
prayer changes things. But it does. It 
changes the one who with an honest 
heart engages in it; and it also changes 
external situations through divine inter- 
vention. That prayers may be answered 
in the negative, or in ways beyond our 
understanding should bring joy and com- 
fort, for in this is demonstrated that 
prayer is a divine, not a human insti- 
tution. 

In an article such as this it is impos- 
sible to do more than touch on a few of 


the aspects of prayer. 
Prayer has been defined as the offer- 








ing up of our desires to God, in the name 
of Christ, by the help of the Spirit, and 
with full acknowledgment of his mercies. 

In the practice of medicine there are 
certain vital signs for which an alert 
watch is always kept. For example, any 
change of pulse, respiration, or blood- 
pressure could be of grave import to the 
patient. 

For the Christian there are also vital 
signs which are indicative of spiritual 
health, or lack of it, such as prayer, Bible 
study, and personal witnessing. 


€ Prayer has been likened to spiritual 
respiration, or breathing, and like its 
physical counterpart, it may be absent, 
shallow, convulsive, or deep, regular, and 
life-sustaining. 

Here we have a divine institution pro- 
vided for human need, a two-way system 
of communication between God and man 
that serves as the means of releasing di- 
vine power and effecting changes where 
such would otherwise be impossible. 

Prayer is one of the most practical 
things in this world, but we must know 
its requisites, and what must be avoided. 

A right preparation for prayer calls for 
stillness of soul. The Psalmist says, “Be 
still, and know that I am God,” and this 
requires of us an attitude of mind and 
heart which recognizes the holy presence 
of the living God. This strips us of every 
vestige of subterfuge, pretense, and pride, 
so that we come to God with boldness, 
but never in flippancy. 

A basic element in effective prayer is 
confession. Again the Psalmist says, “If 
I regard iniquity in my heart the Lord 
will not hear me.” Too often we think 
we can hide our sins from the searching 
eye of the One with whom we have to 
do. Confession of and turning away from 
sin through faith in the atoning work of 
our Saviour places us squarely on praying 
ground. 

With confession, of course, must come 
restitution. This may be to God; it may 
be to our fellow man. Jesus said, “There- 
fore if thou bring thy gift to the altar, 
and there rememberest that thy brother 
hath ought against thee: leave there thy 
gift before the altar, and go thy way; 
first be reconciled to thy brother, and 
then come and offer thy gift.” 

In prayer there must also be surrender, 
a willingness to give up anything which 
may stand between us and God. Through 


his willingness to obey God and to give 
up the son of God’s promise, Abraham 
was blessed of God. Today there are 
thousands of Christians who will testify 
to the peace of heart and power in prayer 
which has come to them through uncon- 
ditional surrender to God. 


€ Prayer also involves faith. Do we be- 
lieve that the prayer-answering, miracle- 
working God of the past is the same God 
today? In our sophistication and increas- 
ing involvement in the world in which 
we live, it is frighteningly easy to forget 
that in the shadows there yet stands the 
sovereign God. We like Israel of old may 
find it said of us: “Yea, they turned back 
and tempted God, and limited the Holy 
One of Israel. They remembered not his 
hand, nor the day when he delivered 
them from the enemy.” 

Importunity is a test of sincerity and is 
a part of prevailing prayer. Our Lord 
commended the importunity of the 
widow appealing to the unjust judge. 
And he commands us to “ask,” “seek,” 
and “knock” with the promise that we 
will receive. These all involve an act of 
faith and an attitude of expectancy. 

One other important part of prayer is 
thanksgiving. “In nothing be anxious; 
but in everything by prayer and suppli- 
cation with thanksgiving let your re- 
quests be made known unto God.” 

Prayers need not be long, nor is there 
a set place from which alone our petitions 
should ascend. Nehemiah confronted 
with an emergency prayed in a split sec- 
ond—and his prayer was heard. 


€ One of the lessons we Christians need 
so much to learn is that we can and 
should pray at any time. How often 
during the day we need special guidance 
and wisdom. It may be a business deci- 
sion, an incoming phone call, an unex- 
pected problem, or some happy experi- 
ence. In these and any contingency of 
our daily lives, prayer should be our 
instantaneous and natural reaction. How 
many frustrations could be avoided, how 
many heartaches turned to joy, or defeats 
turned into victories! 

One of the great mysteries of divine 
love is seen in Christ’s prayers of inter- 
cession for us. He prays for us according 
to the will of God and in the light of 
his infinite wisdom. 

On our part it can be reverently and 
truthfully said that through prayer we 
turn the switch which releases God’s al- 
mighty power and blessings. And in that 
release our hearts know the peace of God 
which passeth understanding—and also 
misunderstanding. L. Netson BELL 
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HAVE WE PASSED THE SUMMIT? 


Although no Christian is able absolutely to analyse the 
whole course of events, nevertheless even the most 
casual student of human affairs is forced by the drama 
of one age succeeding another in man’s story to con- 
clude that there is a rhythm to history. This is not 
the cyclical interpretation of history ridiculed centuries 
ago by Augustine of Hippo, but rather what one might 
call a historical undulation. History seems at times 
to reach a high point from which it descends rapidly 
or slowly to its nadir and thence again it rises to 
another high point. What some might term the “high 
point” someone else might term a low point. But that 
divisions or ages appear in man’s story most would 
accept, and it would seem that the processes through 
which each age goes are similar enough to suggest 
parallels between them. 

If this be the case, the natural question which arises 
is: where do we stand in our own age? We in our day 
are probably witnessing some of the most important 


What 


is their significance? What do they indicate concerning 


events which man has seen in his whole history. 


our place in history? If we are to understand our own 
age and day it is important that we should make an 
attempt to grasp the significance of the point of time 
in which we stand. 

® 

To resolve this mystery, or at least to attempt a reso- 
lution of it, about our only resource is to turn back the 
pages of history to see if there are any historical paral- 
lels to our own day. In doing this, however, a personal, 
subjective element always enters in which, coupled 
with superficiality in our judgment, may well lead us 
astray. An adequate delineation, covering every avenue 
of approach, would require a multi- vehanie work similar 
to Toynbee’s Study of History. Space and knowledge 
limit our comments to two or three examples in an 
endeavor to interpret the historical position of our own 
day and age: one biblical, the period ending at the 
Tower of Babel; one ancient, reaching its climax in the 
Roman Empire; and the Renaissance which closed the 
Middle Ages. 

When mention was made above of the “high point” 
of an age, it was thought of primarily in cultural terms. 
an_ historical 
culture reaches its climax technically and sociologically. 
The man of the age has both reached a point of me- 
chanical proficiency, particularly in building tech- 
niques, never before attained by his predecessors, and 
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That is, the high point is a time when 


has also organized his social and political relationships 
in such a way that society has gained greater efficiency 
in the distribution of the benefits of the material ad- 
vance. Along with this we usually find a considerable 
increase in human assurance, confidence and anticipa- 
tion of the glories of the days to come. In general, these 
seem to be the characteristics of an age’s climax. 

At the same time, however, each age seems to have 
been characterized by fundamental spiritual weakness. 
Whether one talks in terms of Genesis, of imperial 
Rome, or of the Renaissance, there was relatively little 
humility in the presence of God. Rather, the charac- 
teristic point of view seems to have been that of self- 
confident rationalism and aggressive materialism which 
produced a breakdown of individual and social ethics. 
Concomitantly we see a deep underlying sense of in- 
security which belied the apparent self-assertiveness, 
and which forced men to seek their security in a mul- 
titude of gods which were projections of themselves. 

As one looks at this state of affairs at the time of a 
cultural peak, one naturally wishes to know how a 
civilization comes to this position. It would seem, gen- 
erally speaking, that at the beginning of an age when 
the material and societal conditions are dificult, men 
are deeply conscious of their relationship to God. The 
sense of God, as Calvin calls it, is very strong. The 
result is a conception of a covenant relationship with 
the deity, whatever that deity may be, which gives 
man a sense of calling and purpose in life. The out- 
come of this is hard work, concentration and frugality 
usually resulting in an improved standard of living, 
both materially and socially, which leads to cultural 
expansion. But as the culture rises towards its high 
point it tends to discard its “spiritual values.” The 
covenant concept disappears in an overflow of rational- 
ism and materialism. 

Then comes judgment. This was the story of Babel, 
and this was Augustine's basic interpretation of the 
collapse of the Roman Empire under the blows of the 
Franks, the Anglo-Saxons, the Vandals and others. 
When man attempts to exalt himself to the position of 
God, God brings him crashing to the ground. This 
judgment he accomplishes through and by history, in 
changing the language, in the onslaught of barbarian 
hordes, or by some other means. Thus condemnation 
comes upon the pride and the self-exaltation of man. 

The downfall of the culture may be rapid or it may 
take centuries, but eventually it comes. The basic re- 
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ligious beliefs disintegrating, social unity and integra- 
tion break down. Internecine conflicts then develop as 
a result of the struggle for an increasing portion of this 
world’s goods. With this comes a loss of other cultural 
gains, particularly in the sphere of the technical and 
mechanical arts. Knowledge contracts drastically result- 
ing in barbarism and leading into a time of “Dark 
Ages.” As man loses the idea of the basic covenant 
with his god and with his fellow man, the one sure 
result is other widespread cultural disintegration. 

What historians for the past four hundred years have 
been pleased to call the Middle Ages were apparently 
headed in this direction. If one makes any study of the 
fourteenth and fifteenth centuries one will quickly 
realize that secularism, particularly in Italy, was largely 
gaining the day. The church was riddled with a purely 
materialistic point of view, amoral political programs 
found their exponent in a Machiavelli and their execu- 
tors in a Louis XI of France or a Henry VII of England. 
Art, literature, economic activity, and social relations 
generally seem to have all succumbed to the same 
forces. And yet this secularist movement seems to have 
suddenly slowed, if not actually come to full stop. 

The reason for this sudden change would seem to 
have been the eruption in western European society 
of what is called the Protestant Reformation. With its 
renewed stress upon man’s covenant relationship to 
God through Jesus Christ, and to his fellow man, it 
gave new direction to the thought of the day. The 
shock of its appearance even forced the very much 
secularized medieval church to attempt some drastic 
reforms. The result was that humanistic rationalism 
and materialism received a temporary setback which 
probably saved Western civilization of that day from 
collapse. A 

During the past four hundred years, however, the 
tide of secularism has gradually moved in again upon 
the beach of our culture. In the seventeenth and 
eighteenth centuries rationalism with its trust in man’s 
brains became the dominant philosophy. But at this 
point rationalism could not stop, for its presuppositions 
pushed it on into a scientific materialism which even- 
tuated in Marx, Communist Russia, and the materialis- 
tic Western world. The result today is that never have 
men been prouder of their accomplishments, never 
have men cared less for the supernatural, and never 
have they been more afraid of the future. In these 
circumstances is it not relevant to ask: have we reached 
the high point of our age? 

As we look at the world today, there would seem 
to be little prospect before us of anything but atomic 
destruction. Man has now reached the point where, if 
he starts a fight with his fellow man, the weapons he 
uses may well be as dangerous to himself as to his foe. 


The consequences, therefore, of another major inter- 
national conflict would seem to be inevitable destruc- 
tion of both sides, and with them even those who 
would remain neutral. At the same time tensions be- 
tween East and West seem to be increasing at such a 
rate that there is today little hope of anything like peace 
for more than a few years, if even that. Here is man’s 
fear. Here is his insecurity. 

In the face of this situation, many seem to think 
that this is the end. To the Christian, however, history 
is not mechanical, for God still reigns and rules. This 
is the Christian’s hope. The sixteenth century saw a 
mighty change take place over a large part of Europe 
as a result of the liberating power of the Christian 
Gospel, and it might well be that if Christ tarries this 
is the answer in our own day and generation. The 
Reformation called men back to the covenant God in 
whom is peace and truth. If men by God's grace 
in this century follow the same course there is ever 
the likelihood that we would see a revolution in con- 
temporary thought and attitude which would presage 
a new age for mankind. 

But if we are thus standing at the threshold of a 
new age either of darkness or of greater light, what is 
the Christian’s responsibility? Some would say that he 
has none for he is not of the world and must await 
Christ’s return. This would hardly seem to be the 
biblical answer. Even in the days of the Roman Em- 
pire, the Church was given two fundamental pieces of 
work. It was first of all to pray for all classes of men 
including even pagan rulers, that peace might prevail 
(I Tim. 2:1 ff.). Then it was to witness with all its 
power and strength to the sovereign call of God to 
repentance and faith in Jesus Christ (Matt. 28:19). 
The same responsibility remains today, and if Chris- 
tians will redouble their efforts as intercessors for and 
witnesses to, men, it may well be that God in his 
grace will counteract the evil which we seem deter- 
mined to bring upon ourselves. 

Are we approaching the end of an age? It may well 
be. What this new age will bring forth may well 
depend as fully upon the faithfulness of God’s people 
in the present time as upon the promise and prospect 
of the Lord’s return. END 


THE DANGERS OF 
SOCIAL ENGINEERING 


Thoughtful Christian citizens need to consider more 
seriously the modern phenomenon of “social engineer- 
ing” which proposes to remake human society. 

This little-known social movement utilizes the new 
science of “sociometry” to achieve its ends. Sociometry 
compounds a variety of techniques and concepts from 
psychology, social and cultural anthropology, psychiatry 
and biology in planning programs which manipulate 
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individuals and groups to accept certain predetermined 
conclusions. Key words in the social engineer's vocabu- 
lary are “sociogram,” “sociodrama,” 


a ,” 
= psychotherapy, 
psychodrama, 


“telephonomena” and “inter-personal 
relations.” 

In its “mental health” phase sociometry equates cer- 
tain political and religious opinions with sanity and 
right thinking. Dr. H. A. Overstreet, in his The Great 
Enterprise—Relating Ourselves to Our World, says: 

A man, for example, may be angrily against racial equality, 
public housing, the TVA, financial and technical aid to back- 
ward countries, organized labor, and the preaching of social 
rather than salvational religion. . . . Such people may appear 
normal in the sense that they are able to hold a job and 
otherwise maintain their status as members of society; but they 
are, we now recognize, well along the road to mental illness. 


If its apparent dangers be real, sociometry could, in 
the hands of humanist or Communist social engineers, 
undermine our Judeo-Christian moral code and make 
it a crime to be a Christian without ever raising the 
question of the rightness or the wrongness of our be- 
liefs. Our convictions would merely be branded as 
neuroses inconvenient to society and government. No 
one would blame us for being Christians, no one would 
hate us. We would simply have to submit to therapy 
as persons ideologically unsound. Should we fail to 
respond satisfactorily to treatment, we might vanish 
overnight into institutions for the detention of incur- 
ables. Men would be considered mentally incompetent 
if they champion the great traditions of free enterprise, 
and if they resist the encroachments of collectivistic 
political theory. 

At present there is little accurate data upon which to 
determine the effectiveness of the new “science” in 
“brainwashing” the American people, but enough has 
been written and said to make it clear that its ideologies 
should be ruthlessly scrutinized. END 


THE NCC GENERAL BOARD 
AND PROTESTANT COMMITMENTS 


The deluge of mail since the World Order Study 
Conference (Curist1aniry Topay received some 1400 
letters and cards) reflects widespread criticism and un- 
easiness over NCC political commitments at Cleveland. 
By the time this issue reaches our readers, NCC’s Gen- 
eral Board will have held its February meetings. It 
may be hoped that this Protestant leadership has can- 
didly acknowledged the impropriety and indefensibility 
of the Clevlenil formula of Christian imperatives. 
Participating World Order Conference delegates still 
insist doggedly that their action (including US. recog- 
nition and U.N. admission of Red China) articulates 
Christian duty. Yet it may be asked wherein the ecu- 
menical affirmation that “Jesus Christ is Divine Saviour 
and Lord” requires political deference to Communist 
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China as a divine imperative. Some delegates now con- 
tend the Cleveland conference urged “eventual” rather 
than “prompt” recognition and admission, implying 
thereby that the advocated positions somehow gain ap- 
propriateness from temporal more than spiritual con- 
siderations. Others emphasize that unanimity in Cleve- 
land was more parliamentary than actual—an interpre- 
tation difficult to reconcile with the notion that Cleve- 
land really achieved a divine sense of things. The fact 
is that delegates now offer such diverse appraisals of the 
significance of study conference agreements as to sug- 
gest that their common action was ventured for con- 
flicting reasons. 

Many delegates chafe privately under the NCC 
General Board's disavowal of any official NCC commit- 
ment in the Cleveland Message to the Churches. Since 
the World Order Conference was convened by NCC 
mandate, with delegates presumably representing NCC 
constituent denominations, and since many NCC lead- 
ers attended and participated, and NCC’s public rela- 
tions staff publicized the conference to the world, to 
announce that the conference did not speak for the 
NCC seemed like a kiss of death. 

Certain implications of the General Board’s attitude 
toward Cleveland, consistently applied, seemed plain 
enough. Hereafter any major conference, although 
convened by NCC mandate, attended by NCC leaders, 
publicized by NCC press agents, and approved pri- 
vately and publicly by some NCC spokesmen, does not 
on that account carry official significance. Though 
issuing in a unanimity of hundreds of denominational 
delegates, it remains simply a marginal dialogue. Only 
the hierarchy of the General Board is to be recognized 
and respected as the official voice of NCC. NCC offi- 
cial positions on world order, or on anything else, are 
to be defined not by the voice of delegates attending 
conferences officially convened by NCC mandate, but 
simply by the centralized hegomony of the General 
Board, which can withhold approval of the unanimous 
commitments by its study conferences. Centralization 
of ecumenical power has here advanced to determi- 
native levels; the General Board in effect is the NCC. 

But if the General Board has this power, it was in 
a position to reject the Cleveland recommendations. 
But this it failed to do. Some leaders even expressed 
public approval. Consequently the study conference, 
although not “official,” remained an effective propa- 
ganda force, a sounding board by which radical leader- 
ship advanced its positions while immune from official 
rebuke. The past record of both the Federal Council 
and National Council makes the reason clear; pro- 
nouncements in the realm of social action have con- 
sistently looked left whether at the commission or the 
General Board level. 

Denominational groups unaffiliated with NCC lost 
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little time in repudiating Cleveland commitments. 
Southern Baptist leaders acknowledged their “shock” 
over World Order positions and repudiated them. 
Southern Presbyterian leaders deplored the actions. 
Many leaders in NCC-affiliated denominations also 
spoke out in criticism, and presbyteries, local churches 
and other groups took official action that reflected wide- 
spread dissent. 

That Cleveland delegates supported positions con- 
trary to the convictions of the vast majority of their con- 
stituencies is evident from independent surveys in 
which opinion at the local levels ran 7 to 1 and 8 to 1 
against the delegates’ views. Yet NCC-affiliated denom- 
inational leaders maintained public silence or, at most, 
curiously emphasized that the conference did not speak 
for NCC, while ignoring the question whether the 
delegates authentically represented their respective de- 
nominations. This was less than fair to the rising tide 
of local indignation over the Cleveland commitments. 

NCC's General Board defended the delegates’ right 
to speak on the issues, but sidestepped a public stand 
on what they said. Hence it left to denominations 
which the delegates professed to represent the approval 
or disapproval of Cleveland actions. In this climate of 
affairs, denominational silence will inevitably be taken 
for acceptance. 

The National Council of Churches is a creature of 
its athliated denominations. Denominations dissatisfied 
with its actions, or with the pronouncements of con- 
ferences it convenes, are free to accept or to repudiate 
those actions. The Cleveland Message, commended to 
the 144,000 NCC churches for study by the NCC 
General Board, calls for more than evasive silence. 
Representative principles will be best guarded if the 


convictions of these constituencies are not left in doubt. 


PROFANING GOD’S NAME 
ON SUNDAY TELEVISION 


A threefold profanation of the name of God smudged 
“The Third Commandment,” a play written by Ben 
Hecht for NBC’s Sunday afternoon series “Kaleido- 
scope,” with Charles Van Doren, permanent presider. 
The first profanation was the plot itself, portraying a 
drunken gag-writer who crashes a revival meeting and 
makes a cynical speech about the evil of riches. Over 
a hundred “conversions” from this impromptu “sermon” 
convince the hero that by commercialized revivalism 
he can obtain wealth. The pseudo evangelist uses God's 
name as a vehicle to make himself rich, while express- 
ing bitterness and contempt for religion. 

The second profanation resounded in the overtones 
of the play. The actor's gestures, intonations, and sen- 
tence structure suggested to the viewer the clear image 
of Billy Graham. Both actor and author thereby im- 
planted the contemptible suggestion that Graham's 


evangelism is of this commercial variety. When scribes 
attributed the miracles of Jesus to Satan, Christ spoke 
of blasphemy against the Holy Spirit. False judgments 
concerning the ministry of sincere evangelists profane 
the name of God. Later in the play the fraudulent 
evangelist emerges as a faith healer, and many viewers 
detected a thinly disguised portrayal of Oral Roberts. 
A more shocking profanation of God's name emerged 
at the conclusion of the play in the discussion between 
Van Doren and Hecht. The author said that the sin 
of the pseudo evangelist was infinitesimally small and 
“if it was wrong, it was wrong only to himself.” Van 
Doren appeared shocked and expressed his judgment 
that it was “a great sin.” The most appalling profana- 
tion was Hecht’s statement: “God is a man’s character. 
. God is a human being.” Can one imagine a greater 
ineule to the living God, ; creator of heaven and earth? 
RCA has recorded an evangelistic message by Billy 
Graham and the gospel music of his associates, and has 
advanced the modern interest in great hymns. Why it 
has employed an author of known atheistic leaning to 
flaunt the Third Commandment is a mystery. Chris- 
tians would do well to protest this profanation of the 
name of their God. END 


FREE WORLD’S TOP DIPLOMAT 
INCAPACITATED AS CANCER RECURS 


The shift of major diplomatic duties to other hands 
following the serious illness of Secretary of State John 
Foster Dulles will in time reveal this great statesman’s 
realistic appraisal of Communist aims and his coura- 
geous resistance to them. 

Mr. Dulles has repeatedly shown an uncanny ability 
to see through Communist proposals and to recognize 
them for what they are. The full magnitude of their 
danger has not always been sensed throughout the 
country, not even by some leaders in Washington, and 
at times he has stood quite alone. Awareness of the 
Communist rejection of objective morality and truth, 
alongside an espousal of naturalistic social theories, has 
sped him on exhausting missions around the globe. 

As Secretary of State, Mr. Dulles has been propelled 
into a role of world leadership. Firmly committed to 
a just peace, he has carried to his task a measure of 
Christian idealism difficult to implement in non-Chris- 
tian surroundings. Christians will pray that Mr. Dulles’ 
enforced and greatly needed rest will bring healing if 
it be God's will. They need to pray also that those to 
whom some of his responsibilities will be entrusted may 
undertake them in the sure service and strength of the 
Lord. Diplomacy without the vision of God is folly. 
Should spiritual indifference mark America’s approach 
to world affairs, we would further demean the motto 
“In God We Trust” still imprinted on our foreign aid 


currency. END 
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EUTYCHUS and his kin 





LIKE IT MEANS NOTHING 


No Beatniks have yet appeared in our 
split-level community. We read about 
them, though, with morbid fascination. 
According to Time (February 9) this 
cult of the beat generation is now the 
rage of the literary upper crust. 

The studied dishevelment in dress and 
speech which appears to be the rigid 
norm of Beatnik conformity will no 
doubt furnish another high school fad. 
In fact, samples of beat babble suggest 
that its incoherence is an aggravated form 
of prevailing adolescent jargon. Some 
statements are a little ponderous for a 
high school senior to bring off: “Fried 
shoes. Like it means nothing. It’s all a 
big laughing bowl and we're caught in 
it.” Those shoes are presumably French 
But 
the “crazy like a daisy” phrase, and the 
“drag-creep” vocabulary are standard 
speech at the American secondary level. 

I therefore shudder to note the pub- 
licity given a leading Beatnik who has 
never combed his hair. After the duck- 
tail and the flat-top, the beat-mop! 

Beatnik exhibitionism may be juvenile 


fried in the existentialist manner. 


as well as delinquent, but its very super- 
ficiality makes it a thin disguise of real 
demoralization. The bleary irrelevance of 
Beatnik verse is more significant, and 
more human, than the sharp lyrics of a 
TV commercial. Awareness of despair 
can be the first step toward the kingdom. 

But compassion for sinners lost in de- 
spair does not require wearing their fried 
shoes. I observe with shame that, al- 
though my hair is combed, my desk is 
sheer Beatnik. Disorder and despair go 
together in the disruption of sin. God is 
not a God of confusion, but of peace; 
in the church of Christ all things must 
be done decently and in order. 

The glory of the new order in Christ 
is that it is an order of the Spirit. Beatnik 
slovenliness is an understandable reaction 
to the inhuman precision of secularized 
science, but both lack the joy of the Holy 
Spirit. God’s order is not mechanistic, 
nor is His freedom chaotic. 

We are called to walk in the Spirit 
where joy casts out despair and replaces 
sloppy living and loose thinking with 
sobriety, theology, and worship! 

EUTYCHUS 
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RACE TENSIONS 


In your latest fence-straddling treatise 
on the race question, “Race Tensions and 
Social Change” (Jan. 19 issue), which is 
chiefly a pro-integrationist article, you 
flatly contradict the Scripture from my 
letterhead which you quote: “He (God) 
hath driven asunder the nations (the 
Bible word for race is always “nation”). 
His ways are everlasting” Hab. 3:6. Then 
you say: “By creation—we are told in 
segregationist propaganda—God made the 
black, yellow, red, brown and white man, 
thus intending and designating their 
perpetual segregation.” Pray tell me, 
by what argument from either Scripture 
or reason can you prove that God has 
ever intended for these races to be 
merged — especially after having just 
quoted one of the many Scriptures which 
say that he intends for them to stay 
apart? 

I also resent your comparing me in 
that article with the advocates of slavery 
who sought a biblical justification for 
their views. We segregationists do not 
believe what you and the N.A.A.C.P. 
teach or imply—that the Negroes are still 
being enslaved and will continue to be 
until they are given full social equality 
(which of course includes marriage equal- 
ity). But we do believe what God’s 
Word teaches, that the Lord himself as- 
signed the Canaanites, the servile division 
of the Hamitic, or Negro race a place of 
servitude, not slavery (cf. Gen. 9 and 
Josh. 9). And woe be to any white man 
who tries to take the Negroes out of the 
place where God put them. . . . 

You also say in your recent article that 
the charge that “integration is Commun- 
ist-inspired” is a “slander.” Race-mixing 
is itself godless communism and . . . our 
present racial trouble in this country is 
largely the result of a plot that was 
hatched in Moscow 31 years ago. 
Dallas Church Chapter Carey Danter 
White Citizens’ Council of America 
Dallas, Tex. 


While I do not have time at the moment 
to comment in detail on your editorial 
“Race Tensions and Social Change,” I 
do want you to know that I liked it and 
think you are to be strongly commended 
for taking a stand for Christian modera- 





tion in this difficult area of human rela- 
tions. 


Austin, Tex. James C. Perkins 


POLISH AND POWER 


The article by a fellow alumnus, Carlos 
Greenleaf Fuller, on “How to Preach 
with Power” (Jan. 5 issue) was very 
helpful. It reminded me that polish is 
not enough. .. . And yet . . . why must 
we undercut the importance of polish 
when we argue for power? Must truth 
compete against beauty? I am told that 
some Barthians glory in small crowds at 
church because it is a sign of preaching 
with power in truth! To preach with 
power should not even imply that we 
ought to be sloppy. 
First Methodist Church 
Loomis, Calif. 


PLACE OF THE PULPIT 


My disappointing experience of the past 
few years as a hearer rather than a 
preacher, leads me to conclude that one 
of our greatest needs today is a revival 
of fervent, inspirational preaching. 

With the modern emphasis on counsel- 
ing, psychiatry, and religious education, 
the art and power of preaching is losing 
out. Not denying the value of personal 
work, and the need of study and instruc- 
tion in the same, it still holds true that 
the pulpit is the center of the life of the 
Church, or should be. 

No matter how we build additions to 
our edifices for the purpose of Christian 
education, the people need to hear the 
Word of God proclaimed and expounded 
from the pulpit, and the fact remains that 
the only way the majority of adults can 
know the truth about themselves and 
God, the only way they can receive the 
light and power of the Gospel, is by 
preaching in the Church. 

Athol, Mass. Artuur M. JErrries 


THEY DON'T WANT HIM 


Recently the Roman Catholics have se- 
lected a man who is about 77 years of age 
to be . . . pope. This man will reign 
over 500,000,000 people with a power 
and influence no king on earth has or 
ever will have unless it’s the antichrist 
when he comes. On the other hand I 
question if you can find a Protestant 
church in America that would call a 


Roy Sano 
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pastor if he is much past 50 years of 
age, even though that church may have 
only 150 members. I figure if a man 
can’t preach better at 70 than he could 
at 30,... he never should have preached 
at all. Why do we waste man power like 
this? ... It looks like when the minister 
has lost his sex appeal they don’t want 
him. LurHer ARTHUR 
Huntington Beach, Calif. 


INDISCRIMINATE AGAPE 


1 am thankful for the review of my book 
Christ and the Christian in CurisTIANITY 
Topay (Jan. 5 issue). Your review helps 
break down barriers and demonstrates 
the Christian spirit. . . . Fundamental to 
Christ and the Christian is the contention 
that we must start with Christ himself, 
not with personal experience, nor with 
the Bible, nor with history, but with the 
Bible interpreted through Christ, with 
experience judged and interpreted by 
Christ, and with Christian history insofar 
as it is fulfilled and receives its standard 
from Christ. I have tried to give Christ- 
ology positive interpretation at its center: 
the fullness of God in the fullness of 
man in the fullness of time. Edmund 
Schlink has said that my position stands 
halfway between a dynamic monarchian- 
ism and a dynamic adoptionism. | believe 
that halfway point is the Godman who 
can be interpreted only as the true pres- 
ence and power of God in Jesus Christ, 
and as the true man, both by develop- 
ment and fulfillment. I have been in- 
spired and am constantly thankful to 
God for the vision of how Christ, inter- 
preted at the very center of the Christian 
affirmation, gives meaning to life, judges 
our sins, and offers us fullness of salva- 
tion. 

The reviewer does not give my several 
pages of definition of Agape that start 
with the God of the Old Testament and 
the God of the New Testament, the 
living God who is Creator and Lord and 
whose judgment is at the center of hu- 
man experience and history. Agape is 
unconditional concern and universa! con- 
cern, but the holiness of God must, under 
no circumstances, be compromised the 
slightest bit. God is completely holy be- 
cause he is completely Agape. Agape is 
to be seen in the Cross and the Resurrec- 
tion. 

Never have I rejected a doctrine of 
hell. My contention is that hell eternally 
is inconsistent with the final and full 
victory of God. The reviewer also com- 
plains that I cannot do justice to the 
problem of evil. Everything that I do 
and think springs out of my conviction 
that in Christ and his cross we have the 


central approach to the problem of evil. 
Only there can there be both an under- 
standing of evil and an overcoming of it. 

I am genuinely happy for the review 
in CurisTIANITY Topay because I want 
to gather all people who believe at the 
depths of their lives and commitments 
in the God who came in Christ, the liv- 
ing, personal God who answers prayer. 
Our day, and all days, are too dangerous 
for quibbling about minor issues. The 
main affirmation must join us together. 
God was in Christ reconciling the world 
unto himself. Nets F. S. Ferre 
Andover Newton Theological School 
Newton Centre, Mass. 





Re Dr. Ferré’s letter: It is true that I did 
not quote the several pages in which Dr. 
Ferré describes Agape. I tried to select 
the main unambiguous statement, viz. 
that Agape is indiscriminate kindness to 
all. This implies universalism and is in- 
consistent with the existence of hell. 

Dr. Ferré says that he has never re- 
jected a doctrine of hell. He has, how- 
ever, rejected the doctrine of hell; for 
hell in all orthodox forms of Christianity 
continues forever. 

What he calls hell is not the biblical 
doctrine of hell; what he calls Agape is 
not the particularizing love of God that 
is the good news of the Bible; and the 
Jesus whose ego is not the second person 
of the Trinity is not the Jesus of the 
Gospels Cwho was born of a virgin). 

I grant that the review was too brief, 
though longer than Curistianrry Topay 
asked. 

Butler University 
Indianapolis, Indiana 


ADVICE FOR ANGLERS 
Pastor Max A. Greene (News, Jan. 5 


issue) ought to remember that fishermen 
do their best work right at the water's 
edge, without the frustration of bargain- 
ing to get the fish to leave their environ- 
ment and attend church. That will nat- 
urally come later. Muxes J. Sranrorp 
Deeper Life Publications 

Warrenville, Ill. 


CHAPEL AT WEST POINT 


There is . . . a fundamental misstatement 
of fact involved in Chaplain Jack R. 
Bacher’s letter (Jan. 5 issue). 

Chaplain Bacher asserts that “the only 
type of service these men learn to wor- 
ship under is the ‘liturgical’ service.” 
If Chaplain Bacher had been to West 
Point or spoken to a graduate of West 
Point within the last five years, he would 
have known that this statement is un- 
true. Because cadets at West Point come 


Gorpon H. Ciark 









DO YOU 
HAVE 
$300, 
$500 or 
$1,000? 


This will interest YOU... 


Our field representatives meet Christian 
men and women quite frequently who 
are looking for places to invest their 
money. Most of them need a return on 
their savings. 

Some are considering investments in 
stocks. But, because of their limited 
knowledge of stocks and bonds, they are 
reluctant to buy. Others hesitate because 
of market fluctuations, uncertainty of 
dividends, etc. 

And some tell us of disappointing ex- 
periences on their investments. 


* * * 


Without exception, all are looking for 
security ... a guarantee that they will 
be assured of a generous income. Some- 
thing they can count on as long as they 
live . . . in good times or bad . . . regard- 
less of whether the stock market is up 
or down. 

But they’re interested in something 
else, too. 

*x * Bo 


You should see their faces light up. . . 
when we tell them about the DOUBLE 
DIVIDENDS provided by Moody Annui- 
ties. When we tell them that Moody 
Annuities assure them of a generous, 
guaranteed income as long as they live (up 
to 8%% depending on their age) .. . 
plus a share in the Lord’s work .. . 
they’re overjoyed! 

And when we tell them that every 
annuity is backed by all the resources 
of Moody Bible Institute, and that MBI 
has never missed a single payment in 
almost 50 years .. . they are convinced 
that it’s the plan for them! 


WOULD YOU LIKE TO 
RECEIVE DOUBLE DIVIDENDS 
ON YOUR MONEY? 


We'll be happy to send you the FREE book- 
let, DOUBLE DIVIDENDS, which explains the 
Moody Annuity Plan in detail. 
Contains a chart showing income 
rates for all ages, explains tax bene- 
fits and tells you all about the 
many ministries of Moody Bible 
ia Institute in which you’ll have a 
share. 


CLIP AND MAIL COUPON TODAY! 





Write: Dept. CH-9-36-1 


. Annuity Department 
MOODY BIBLE INSTITUTE 
820 N. LaSalle Street - Chicago 10, Illinois 





Please send me, without obligation, information 
relating to: [] Moody Annuity Plan. [J Wills. 











Name. Age. 
Address. 
City. Zone State. 
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from such an incredible variety of church 
backgrounds, 50 per cent of the Cadet 
Chapel services are by conscious design 
non-liturgical. The 11 o'clock service, 
which Protestant cadets attend every 
other Sunday, is definitely liturgical, with 
a processional and recessional by the 170- 
man Cadet Chapel Choir. . . . However, 
the service at 8:50 a.m., which cadets 
also attend every other Sunday, is about 
as non-liturgical as services can be. This 
service unfolds according to the follow- 
ing pattern: opening hymn, call to wor- 
ship, extemporaneous prayers, silent 
prayer, Lord’s Prayer, reading of the 
Scripture lesson by a cadet acolyte, ser- 
mon hymn, sermon, closing prayer and 
benediction. 

Since West Point is such a unique 
place (the cadet slang vocabulary is un- 
like anything else in the world), it would 
take any man a long time to learn enough 
to function effectively as Chaplain of 
the United States Military Academy. 
Chaplain Bacher’s suggestion that: “I 
think the Army would do well to make 
this a one-year U. S. Army chaplain’s as- 
signment alternating between the liturgi- 
cal and non-liturgical chaplain,” would 
lead to nothing but sheer chaos. 
Chaplain GerorceE BEAN 
United States Military Academy 
West Point, N. Y. 


MISSISSIPP! LAYMEN 


Your editor's note insertion . . . under 
heading, “Baptist ‘I rends,” (Dec. 22 is- 
sue) . . . requires some further clarifica- 
tion for the casual reader. . .. It should 
be noted that my article was based on 
actions of official Baptist groups. Baptist 
Laymen of Mississippi is not an official 
Baptist group related to the Mississippi 
Baptist Convention nor to the Southern 
Baptist Convention. Mississippi 
Baptist Convention in its official meeting 
did not take any action regarding Brooks 
Hays. The Baptist Laymen of Mississippi 
made their announcement calling for 
Hays’ resignation during the week of 
that Convention, thus confusing many, 
including secular recognized news chan- 
nels of communication. . . 

Baptist Press TuHEo SOMMERKAMP 
Nashville, Tenn. Asst. Director 


THROUGH EYES OF ARMINIUS 


As a Wesleyan, I confess to deliverance 
from carnal temper, but such a smug 
begging of the question as is involved in 
calling the apostle Paul “the greatest 
Calvinist of all” raises my righteous in- 
dignation to a dangerous point. It has 
been my habit to read Curistianrry To- 
pay just before going to bed. If there are 
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many more statements of this kind, I 
shall have to read it in the morning in- 
stead—it keeps me awake. 

I’m sure the learned author is an ur- 
bane Christian gentleman who will not 
resent my twitting. Besides, this letter 
is one of those “picayune events” which 
is “the perfect outworking of an infinite- 
ly wise and good will of an eternal sov- 
ereign God.” Perhaps it does prove Mr. 
Gerstner’s point after all. All things do 
work together for good. Only the good 
in this case is that some of us are more 
profoundly grateful than ever that we are 
predestined to read the Bible through the 
eyes of James Arminius and John Wes- 
ley, rather than through the spectacles 
of Augustine and John Calvin (Jan. 5 
issue ). 

Seriously, can the learned editor, or 
Mr. Gerstner, or anyone else, tell me 
how such a theology as the author de- 
scribes is kept from dissolving into a 
complete and thorough pantheism? All 
the ingredients are there. Perhaps it is 
no coincidence that Augustine came to 
Christianity after dabbling in Manichae- 
ism, and that Calvin’s first book was a 
commentary on the work of the panthe- 
istic and deterministic Stoic Seneca. Per- 
haps we need another article on how you 
can have a complete and rigid determin- 
ism without pantheism. 

Really, I do enjoy Curistianrry To- 
pay. Even my negative reactions are 
worth the subscription price! 

W. T. Purxiser 
Nazarene Theological Seminary 
Kansas City, Mo. 


@ Pantheism affirms that God is all 
things, predestination that he wills all 
things. The Christian doctrine of pre- 
destination is distinguished from fatal- 
istic views of the universe by the biblical 
teaching that predestination (1) is “in 
Christ,” hence rational, moral, purposive, 
and providential; (2) does not dissolve 
human responsibility, but is consistent 
with prayer and spiritual obedience as 
means for fulfilling God’s purposes.—Ep. 


For the first time in my life I understand 

clearly what Calvinism stands for and 

also the real pitfalls in neo-orthodoxy that 

they never mention in seminary. 
Epwarp A. JoHNsoNn 

Dongola Lutheran Parish 

Dongola, Ill. 


CREEPING FORMALISM 


As a completely unreconstructed member 
of the Methodist Episcopal Church, 
South. . . , I wish to take exception to 
Brother D. E. Walden’s “Methodist Stir- 


rings” (Eutychus, Jan. 5 issue). As if 
we did not have enough “isms” to battle, 
now we must go to war with “creeping 
formalism.” I would agree, most thor- 
oughly, that Methodism needs to do some 
mighty works in the field of theology but 
I doubt that anything good will come out 
of a creedal, formalistic church. As a 
rebel with many a cause I prefer the cir- 
cuit rider as an example of Methodism 
rather than the English church. To me 
John Wesley has been a man to respect 
and admire—but never to love. 

And further, if we could get some of 
Saturday night’s enthusiasm into Sunday 
morning’s worship we might soon find 
the church in a position to stop wagging 
its tail and barking and beginning to bite 
—bite where it would do the most good. 
First Methodist Jack P. Perry 
Hebronville, Texas 


TELEVISION AND PRAYER 


How many Christians . . . will pledge 
unto themselves and to the Lord that 
they will devote one-half as much time 
to the study of the Bible and to prayer 
as they now spend in watching television? 
If we will do this, revival is certain! 


Lamesa, Tex. Mas. L. R. Earnest 


CHOICE OF AUTHORS 


In your December 8 edition appears “The 
Christian Approach to the Jew” by a 
Hebrew Rabbi. You might as well run an 
article by Judas Iscariot. He brought 
about only one death for our Lord—the 
Talmud today gives Him five sadistic 
deaths, and every Hebrew Rabbi sub- 
scribes wholeheartedly to the Talmud. 

Chicago, Ill. Marcaret M. Encu 


I would . . . like to . . . assure your cor- 
respondent (Jan. 19 issue) that there is 
no Jewish or Zionist conspiracy to con- 
trol the world. But having been butch- 
ered throughout the ages by the hands of 
pagans and so-called Christians, Jewish 
Zionists, socialists, yea, even Hebrew 
Christians join hands in seeking some 
solutions that will give us some protection 
for our lives.... Racumret FrypLuNnp 
New York Messianic Witness Exec. Dir. 


New York, N. Y. 
TIMELY APPLICATION 


Our . . . electronic organ was delivered 
to our church Dec. 9th. We had a beau- 
tiful and impressive Christmas service 
which was greatly enhanced by the organ 
music. We are grateful to CurisTIANITY 
Topay for the announcement which en- 
abled us to send in a timely application 
for a gift organ. 


Corning, Ohio Lora CouLTer 
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zisrael’s Divisive 


For blossoming Israel it represents an 
ironic The very 
people credited with having retained 
their identity for some four thousand 
years—including two millenniums of 
world-wide dispersion—now seem woe- 
fully divided on the question: who is a 
Jew? 

The majority of Israelis feel that it is 
enough if, in good faith, one says that 


he is a Jew. Orthodox rabbis feel this 


is not enough. On- 
WORLD OF looking Christians, 
JUDAISM 


in turn, recall the 
words of Jesus of 
Nazareth to Jews of his day, “If you 
were Abraham’s children, you would do 
what Abraham did”; and Paul’s words to 
the Romans, “He is a Jew who is one in- 
wardly, and real circumcision is a matter 
of the heart, spiritual and not literal.” 

“Who is a Jew?” The question never 
much bothered Israel for the first decade 
of its new existence as an independent 
republic. Only once had the matter come 
up, in 1955 when an opposition member 
of the Isracli Parliament (Knesset) cried 
out bluntly, “Who is a Jew?” The 
speaker of the house quickly dismissed 
the question, “We all know who is a 
Jew,” he said, “there is no point to this 
question.” 

By 1958 the Knesset was not so sure. 
Immigrants streamed in from Poland, 
where war and oppression had encour- 
aged intermarriage. According to tradi- 
tional Judaism, children of mixed mar- 
riages take the nationality of the mother. 
But what was to be said for children of 
Jewish men who had taken non-Jewish 
wives? The majority feeling was that if 
both parents consent to consider the 
child Jewish, the race should be thus 
recognized. But Orthodox rabbis who, 
in Israel, hold influence in such personal 
matters, protested. 

The dispute came into full focus when, 
last spring, the Minister of the Interior, 
Israel Bar-Yehuda, began to revise iden- 
tity cards issued to the population for 
security purposes and for rationing 
(which ended in Israel just a few weeks 
ago). 

Applications for identity cards always 
have asked for religion, nationality, and 
citizenship. Many Israelis consistently 
refused to state their religion and the 
actual identity cards never included a 
person’s religion. Bar-Yehuda’s revision 
eliminated a statement of citizenship from 
the card as well, retaining only “national- 
ity” (which in the Near East often means 
“religious persuasion or community”). 


Bar-Yehuda also ordered that if a per- 


if serious dilemma: 











Question: Who Is 


a Jew? 





Like hula hoop, Jewish identity problem revolves about Prime Minister Ben-Gurion 
and Orthodox rabbis as young Israel looks on. By arrangement with “Ma’ariv.” 


son declared himself to be a Jew, register- 
ing authorities should record him as such 
on the identity card. 

Rabbis and religious political leaders 
interpreted the new orders as an infringe- 
ment of their traditional policy on who 
has the right to be called a Jew. Accord- 
ing to Orthodox Judaism, the only per- 
sons who are Jews are (1) those circum- 
cised by rabbinical authority; (2) born to 
a Jewish mother; or (3) Cin the case of 
women) those who have subscribed to 
Jewish baptismal rites. 

Orthodox protests of Bar-Yehuda’s or- 
ders were supported by certain religious 
parties, which promptly pulled out of 
the coalition government. 

In the ensuing hassle, Prime Minister 
David Ben-Gurion suggested an altered 
registration policy: any person should be 
registered as a Jew who declares “in good 
faith that he is a Jew and does not be- 
long to another religion.” Ben-Gurion 
may have reasoned that Orthodox and 
governmental authorities must accept the 
word of immigrants anyway. 

Ben-Gurion’s logic was challenged by 
some Israelis who asserted that religion 
is an independent consideration, that a 
person could be a Jew and a Christian as 
well. 

Finally, Ben-Gurion decided that the 
whole question of who is a Jew should be 
put to Jewish leaders throughout the 
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world. A 1500-word letter, dated last 
October 27, was circulated to foremost 
Hebrews in a number of countries. 

“We shall be grateful if you will be 
good enough,” he wrote, “to give us your 
opinion of the course which we should 
pursue in the registration of the children 
of mixed marriages both of whose par- 
ents, both the Jewish father and the non- 
Jewish mother, wish to register their 
children as Jews.” 

None of the replies were made public 
immediately, although a number are re- 
ported to have already been received. 

One of the letters went to Rabbi 
Nelson Glueck, president of Hebrew 
Union College-Jewish Institute of Re- 
ligion in Cincinnati. 

Glueck refused to reveal the content 
of his reply but predicted that his answer 
“will excite attention.” “It is not the 
answer that will be generally given,” he 
said. 

Left-wing Zionists reportedly are in- 
clined to free the term “Jew” from any 
religious connotation. 

A close observer of the Jewish iden- 
tity problem is Dr. R. L. Lindsay, an 
American now with the Baptist Conven- 
tion in Israel. Dr. Lindsay is at present 
preparing a book manuscript on “Israel 
in Christendom: the Problem of Jewish 
Identity,” which basically is the thesis 
for a doctorate he earned from a South- 
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erm Baptist seminary five years ago. 

“Despite the distinct political coloring 
the whole subject has taken,” Lindsay 
says, “the debate doubtless is of major 
significance to Jewish history. Jews have 
traditionally been both an ethnic and re- 
ligious body, a kind of religio-national 
body which the Jews themselves now 
find hard to explain.” 


‘Advanced’ Religion 


A new center of scholarly religious 
study, under Jewish auspices but inter- 
faith in scope, is planned with the aid of 
some 20 of the most prominent university 
professors in the United States. 

The new center, to open in the fall of 
1960, is being projected as a religious 
counterpart to the Institute for Advanced 
Studies in Science at Princeton, New 
Jersey, “with one very serious difference,” 
according to Rabbi Nelson Glueck, presi- 
dent of Hebrew Union College—Jewish 
Institute of Religion. 

Ihe difference, said Glueck, is that at 
the Princeton Institute invited professors 
can “lock themselves up in their rooms 
and talk to nobody and see nobody for the 
years of their stay there.” 

“Ours is different,” he explained, “not 
in the caliber of the professors, but in the 
tact that the five to 15—eventually—who 
will be invited for a year or more are 
supposed to be in constant, regular, semi- 
nar communication with each other. 
There is to be no seclusion.” 

The center will be located on the He- 
brew Union campus in Cincinnati, but 
Glueck emphasized that it will be inde- 
pendently operated. It is to be named 
the Frank L. Weil Institute for Advanced 
Studies in Religion and the Humanities. 
Weil was chairman of the board of gov- 
ernors of Hebrew Union until his death 
about a year ago. 

Glueck said the center will be operated 
under a yearly budget of between $250,- 
000 and $1,000,000, to be acquired in 
gifts from individuals and possibly foun- 
dations. 

Professors will be invited “on the basis 
of competency,” he added, “irrespective 
of creed, color or what have you . . . to 
apply particular disciplines to a central 
religious problem which has an impact 
on modern life. What we're concerned 
about is the fact that we see this huge 
world outside of us outstripping our 
moral behavior.” 

Among the approximately 20 members 
of the center’s board of advisors, includ- 
ing several from Hebrew Union, are Dr. 
Perry Miller, professor of American litera- 
ture at Harvard, and Chancellor Harvie 
Branscomb of Vanderbilt. 
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@ Foreign missions functions of the 
Congregational Christian Churches 
and the Evangelical and Reformed 
Church will be merged into a unified 
program, according to an announce- 
ment made last month at a mid-win- 
ter meeting of the Congregationalists 
in Buck Hill Falls, Pennsylvania. The 
missions program merger was hailed 
as a major step in formation of the 


United Church of Christ. 


@ Communist authorities in East Ber- 
lin are demanding adherence to regu- 
lations which have set forth principles 
and methods in promoting Red rites as 
substitutes for Christian ceremonies. 
Church sources say the regulations re- 
veal for the first time in detail the 
East German regime’s plans to develop 
Communist ideology into an atheistic 
“counter church.” 


@ The Board of National Missions of 
the United Presbyterian Church in 
the U. S. A. plans to more than dou- 
ble its urban church renewal program. 
The board’s annual appropriation for 
faltering city churches is being raised 
from $800,000 to $1,800,000. 


@ A new Catholic directory claims 
a 10 per cent jump in the number 
of priests serving England and Wales 
—from 2,677 in 1956 to 2,964 in 
1957. 


@ After a year and a half absence 
Auxiliary Bishop Fulton J. Sheen re- 
turns to television this month with a 
new series called the “Life of Christ.” 


@ The Lutheran Church—Missouri 
Synod may use a newly purchased 
140-acre tract in the Detroit area for 
establishing an additional college. 


@ Highlight of the 1959 United Ap- 
peal by Church World Service will 
be the “One Great Hour of Sharing” 
observance on Sunday, March 8. 
Special offerings are planned in thou- 
sands of churches. American Protes- 
tant and Eastern Orthodox churches 
are being asked to raise $11,250,000 
this year for overseas relief and re- 
habilitation. 


@ The newly-organized Presbyterian 
Church in Hawaii held its first serv- 
ices Sunday, February 15. Pending 


PANORAMA 


erection of a church building, services 
are being held in the Honolulu 
YWCA. The Rev. William E. Phifer, 
Jr., formerly of Monrovia, California, 
and the Rev. Philip Y. Lee, former 
Congregational pastor in Honolulu, 
are ministers of the new church. 


@ Queen Elizabeth, the Queen Moth- 
er of England, is expected to be re- 
ceived by Pope John XXIII when she 


visits Rome next month. 


@ The Swedish church of Lye on the 
Island of Gotland in the Baltic Sea 
recently marked its 900th anniversary, 
according to the American-Swedish 
News Exchange. 


@ The Episcopal Diocese of Michi- 
gan will be subdivided into three 
districts. Plans for the split were an- 
nounced last month at the 126th 
annual convention of the diocese. The 
move follows a reorganization report 
described as the most thorough study 
ever made of an Episcopal diocese. 


@ Miss Darina Bancikova is the first 
ordained woman to be placed in full 
charge of a Slovak Lutheran congrega- 
tion. The church has been ordaining 
women for several years, but until 
now their appointments have been 
limited to assistant pastorates. 


@ The Metropolitan Dayton (Ohio) 
YMCA is sponsoring a 15-week “Faith 
Appreciation Seminar.” Public meet- 
ings feature talks by various religious 
leaders, among them Baptists, Luther- 
ans, Methodists, Greek Orthodox, 
Mormons, Jews, Quakers, and Uni- 
tarians. 


@ “Forward in the Faith of our 
Fathers” is the theme of this year’s 
75th diamond jubilee anniversary of 
the Evangelical Free Church. 


@ A breakfast meeting in Grand 
Rapids, Michigan, marked the plac- 
ing of the 40,000,000th portion of 
Scripture by the Gideons. 


@ Music for America is sponsoring a 
spring sacred music tour featuring 
well-known Gospel artists. April con- 
certs are planned for Denver, Colo- 
rado, Des Moines, Iowa, and Lincoln, 


Nebraska. 
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Australian Crusade 

Billy Graham's Australian crusade 
opened before some 10,000 persons 
packed into the largest stadium in Mel- 
bourne February 15. Another 5,000 
stood outside in the rain. 

Graham, a rare affliction still causing 
discomfort in his left eye, used John 3:16 
for his text for the opening Sunday after- 
noon meeting. More than 600 responded 

to his invitation. 
MASS 


The evangelist 
EVANGELISM 


donned a raincoat 

and spoke for five 
minutes to milling throngs which had 
been turned away from the stadium. An- 
other 100 responded to his plea for de- 
cisions for Christ. 

The meeting inside had begun early 
as crowds quickly occupied all available 
seats once doors were open. Even an 
annex auditorium, where proceedings 
were relayed by television, was filled. 
People waiting to get into the stadium 
lined up eight deep around an entire 
block and stretched a half mile away. 

Graham's welcome to Australia was 
described as overwhelming. Crowds jam- 
med airports at both Melbourne and Syd- 
ney, where the evangelist had arrived 
after a three-week vacation in the Ha- 
waiian Islands. Crowds gathered in 
streets outside his hotel, singing and 
cheering. 

Graham was officially welcomed by 
Sir Edmond Herring, lieutenant governor 
of Victoria. Sharing in the opening pro- 
gram were the Right Rev. N. Faichney, 
moderator of the Presbyterian Church in 
Australia, and Dr. A. H. Wood, president 
general of the Methodist Church. 

“Sunday was a deeply moving and 
deeply impressive commencement to the 
crusade,” said Dr. Stuart Barton Babbage, 
noted Australian theologian. 

Wood said he was “very deeply im- 
pressed. Dr. Graham deserves the full 
support of all churches.” 

The stadium in which the crusade 
opened had been rebuilt for boxing and 
wrestling events of the 1956 Olympics. 
Later, meetings were to be held in the 
Myer Music Bowl, on which construction 
workers were putting finishing touches. 

Graham said on his arrival in Australia 
that “I have not come to point a self- 
righteous finger at the sins of Australia. 
I have come to preach the message that 
every clergyman gives from his pulpit 
every Sunday. The message is the same 
as it has been for 2,000 years.” 

Church support of the crusade was 
considered unprecedented. 

“This crusade has evoked a wider co- 








operation than anything else in my life- 
time,” said Dr. Leon Morris, vice prin- 
cipal of Ridley College, Melbourne. “The 
worst that can be said is that there are a 
number of clergy who are standing aloof, 
and would probably be not sorry if the 
crusade failed. Against this is the fact 
that prominent representatives of every 
major denomination have linked them- 
selves with the crusade.” 

The Melbourne meetings were slated 
to continue for four full weeks, with the 
closing meeting Sunday, March 15. Fol- 
lowing these meetings, Graham and his 
associates are to visit the island state of 
Tasmania for two meetings: in Laun- 
ceston on March 16 and in Hobart on 
March 17. 

Associate evangelists will begin week- 
long crusades in the three principal cities 
of New Zealand and Graham is sched- 
uled to speak at two concluding services 
at each place. The New Zealand sched- 
ule includes the Rev. Grady Wilson as 
the evangelist in Auckland from March 
20 to April 4; the Rev. Leighton Ford 
in Wellington from March 30 to April 6 
and the Rev. Joseph Blinco in Christ- 
church from April 1 to 8. Graham will 
speak in Auckland on April 3 and 4, in 
Wellington on April 5 and 6, and in 
Christchurch on April 7 and 8. 

The Sydney crusade will begin Sun- 
day, April 12, and is to run four or five 
weeks. 

Associate evangelists also plan to con- 
duct meetings in other cities of Australia, 
beginning in Brisbane, where Ford will 
be speaking from May 17 to 31. Blinco 
will conduct the crusade in Adelaide 
from May 21 to June 4 and Wilson will 
be in Perth from May 30 until June 7. 
Graham himself will address meetings in 
Brisbane on May 29, 30, and 31; in Ade- 
laide on June 2, 3, and 4 and in Perth 
on June 6 and 7. 


WCC Executives at Geneva 

The Executive Committee of the 
World Council of Churches, meeting in 
Geneva last month, voted to withhold 
formal comment for the time being on 
the Vatican’s announced intention of 
calling an ecumenical council. 

The committee nevertheless appointed 
a small group to keep it posted on “im- 
plications and developments” in connec- 
tion with the proposed Roman Catholic 
gathering, to take place in Rome in 1961. 

In the committee’s judgment, the lack 
of sufficient information about the ecu- 
menical council made it impossible to 
make any specific statement at the present 
time. 

The members, meanwhile, voiced gen- 





eral approval of a statement regarding the 
planned Catholic assembly issued by Dr. 
W. A. Visser ’t Hooft, general secretary 
of the WCC. 

“Much depends,” said Visser ’t Hooft, 
“on the manner in which the council is 
called and the spirit in which the ques- 
tion of Christian unity is approached. 
The question is, how ecumenical will the 
council be in composition and spirit.” 


ECUMENICAL 
MOVEMENT tive Committee was 
that the experience 


of the ecumenical movement as expressed 
by the WCC indicates that “progress to- 
wards unity is made when churches meet 
together on the basis of mutual respect 
with full commitment on the part of each 
church to the truth of the Gospel, to 
charity, and to a faithful interpretation of 
its deepest convictions.” 





The announced 
view of the Execu- 





Actual cooperation among churches in 
service, in working for “a responsible 
society” and a durable peace, and in theo- 
logical discussions were listed as “fruitful 
first steps” to inter-church relations. Ef- 
forts to secure religious liberty for “all 
people in every land” were also named. 

WCC officials still are interested in 
setting up a formal link with Orthodox 
churches in Russia. They say they have 
received no word of reply after talks last 
summer, but they are hoping for a rep- 
resentative of the Moscow Patriarchate to 
be present at the next Central Committee 
meeting. 

A Vatican Radio broadcaster indicated 
last month that Protestants would not be 
invited to take part in Rome’s coming 
council, but that talks with Protestants 
might be sought in connection with it. 

Dr. Herbert S. Mekeel, president of 
the National Association of Evangelicals, 
said favorable attitude of liberal Protes- 
tants toward Protestant-Catholic coopera- 
tion ignores “mighty gains of the Refor- 
mation and, thus, fails the great Protes- 
tant public.” 


Contrasting Roles 


Last November, Washington's Play- 
house sponsored a two-week run of “The 
Mark of the Hawk.” The 80 minute 
color film produced for release in com- 


mercial theaters rep- 

MOTION effort 

PICTURES by the pre-merger 

Presbyterian Church 

in the U. S. A. to create public interest 

in Christian Actress Eartha 

Kitt played a lead role. (CurisTIANiTy 

Topay reviewed “The Mark of the 
Hawk” in its July 7, 1958 issue.) 

Three months later, Miss Kitt was 
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back on the Playhouse screen in a dif- 
ferent picture. This time she played the 
role of a prostitute in United Artists’ 
“Anna Lucasta.” 


After Luther, Pius 

The late Pope Pius XII will appear on 
movie screens across North America this 
month in the first dramatic feature film 
ever made showing extensive scenes of 
the Vatican. The film, titled “Embezzled 
Heaven,” was completed shortly before 
his death. Produced by Rhombus Pro- 
ductions in Vienna and Rome, the full- 
length color picture is scheduled for 
Easter release by Louis de Rochemont 
Associates, which in 1952 made the film 
“Martin Luther” for Lutheran Church 
Productions. 


Motivating Men 


A new national men’s organization, 
Christian Men, Inc., has been formed in 
Corpus Christi, Texas, to “conduct atti- 
tude and opinion studies and encourage 
Christian witnessing.” 

Howard Butt, Jr., vice president of a 
grocery chain and noted lay evangelist, is 


resident. Leonard 

CHRISTIAN L. Holloway, public 
S 

WITNES the Baptist General 


relations director for 
Convention of Texas for the past six 








years, is executive secretary. 

The group will sponsor motivation 
studies, prepare and distribute literature 
for business and professional leaders, con- 
duct Christian influence workshops, 
schedule laymen-led crusades and coordi- 
nate activities with other men’s groups. 


The Bible vs. Communism 


Has distribution of Communist litera- 
ture outstripped the Bible? The Amer- 
ican Bible Society, after a study, thinks 
not. The society estimates the Bible pub- 
lishers around the world have turned out 
at least 1,500,000,000 Bibles since 1917. 
The society says its investigation shows 
that publication of Communist literature 
fell short of Scripture publication total 
for the same period. 


Alumni Protest 


Loss of accreditation in the American 
Association of Theological Schools by 
Temple University School of Theology 


was branded an “ar- 


THEOLOGICAL bitrary” move by 
EDUCATION 
denominational sem- 


inary’s alumni organization last month. 
The group denounced the AATS ac- 
crediting commission for failing to give 
a bill of particulars with its action. 
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FAITH AND WORKS IN AMERICAN LUTHERANISM 


There is reason to believe that Martin 
Luther would be pleased with the good 
works of American Lutherans, who since 
1939 have contributed more than 147 
million dollars for spiritual and physical 
relief the world over. But what the Re- 
former would designate as a basis for in- 


SPECIAL 
REPORT zation is at present 
subject to debate 


among his American progeny. This was 
pointed up in Milwaukee’s Astor Hotel 
where the National Lutheran Council 
gathered February 3-6 for its 41st annual 
meeting—the first to be convened in the 
Badger State where Lutherans constitute 
almost two-thirds of all Protestants. 

Organized during World War I as a 
cooperative agency to further U. S. Lu- 
theran interests, the NLC’s domestic pro- 
gram includes the fields of social welfaie, 
student work on college campuses, immi- 
gration services, public relations, research 
and statistics, radio and television, home 
missions planning, and service to military 
personnel. Overseas activities embrace 
foreign missions cooperation, material re- 
lief, refugee resettlement, and “theolog- 
ical cooperation.” Many of the programs 
abroad are channeled through the Luth- 
eran World Federation, membership of 
which includes 50 million of the world’s 
70 million Lutherans. 

The NLC is made up of eight church 
bodies with constituencies totaling five 
million members—about two-thirds of 
American Lutheranism. Three of the 
groups—The Evangelical, American, and 
United Evangelical Lutheran churches— 
will unite in 1960, to form The Amer- 
ican Lutheran Church, known already 
as TALC. The Lutheran Free Church 
voted to remain outside this union but 
may join later. Another planned merger 
may be realized by NLC’s four remaining 
members—the United, Augustana, Amer- 
ican Evangelical, and Finnish Evangel- 
ical (Suomi Synod) Lutheran churches. 
The latter grouping is considered by 
many to be the more liberal theologically 
although some Protestants would equate 
it with rank conservatism, the general 
position of Lutheranism in the American 
theological spectrum being as it is. 

Though the number of Lutheran 
bodies once hovered around 200, due to 
mergers it is now reduced to 16. NLC’s 
most obvious omission is the large, robust 
and theologically-conservative Lutheran 
Church-Missouri Synod (2,228,000 
members), an omission which was drama- 
tized the first day of the conference. 





ter-Lutheran coop- 
eration and organi- 





Though the Missouri Synod cooperates 
in several phases of the NLC program, 
notably, in world relief, refugee aid and 
service to armed forces members, she had 
been approached further about possible 
membership in the NLC and the Luther- 
an World Federation—during “this time” 
of “remoulding” of Lutheran “organiza- 
tional life.” Missouri Synod President 
J. W. Behnken’s negative reply, read 
aloud for “its importance,” affirmed the 
vital importance of doctrinal agreement 
to organization unity and pointed to “a 
state of flux” in the doctrinal positions 
involved in the aforementioned NLC 
mergers. He also spoke of the efforts of 
the Synodical Conference—comprising 
the Wisconsin Synod, Slovak Church, 
and Norwegian Synod along with Mis- 
souri Synod—“toward greater Scriptural 
harmony in doctrine and practice.” Re- 
lations between the Wisconsin and Mis- 
souri synods have only recently improved 
after a period of strain. The former is 
said to be even more firmly committed 
against membership in NLC than the 
latter, which differentiates between co- 
operation in spiritual areas and in “phys- 
ical” matters such as relief contributions. 

Upon hearing the Missouri reply, 
councillors (there were 37, including 12 
laymen and two women) looked at one 
another with exasperated smiles. An 
NLC rejoinder expressed the regret, 
which was obviously felt, and hopes for 
future conversations, though the Council 
would now proceed with its own reor- 
ganization in view of pending mergers. 

At a dinner celebrating NLC’s 40th 
anniversary, efficient and _ effervescent 
Franklin Clark Fry, called American Lu- 
theranism’s most influential figure, saw 
the 40 years as a reproach to NLC for 
not having become one church body. Dr. 
Carl E. Lund-Quist, executive secretary 
of the Lutheran World Federation, 
praised the Council for “encouraging 
Lutheran churches to participate in the 
ecumenical movement.” 

NLC meetings deal largely with rou- 
tine matters and produce relatively little 
debate. Most councillors know by now 
the points of agreement and difference 
among the various bodies, and they are 
restricted in action by certain guidelines 
of competence laid down by the churches. 

But lively debate did accompany ap- 
proval of a document called “Toward a 
Statement of National Policy,” though 
its form was questioned more than its 
content. Aimed at the American citizen 
for discussion, it called for advancement 
of the “international interest” and the 
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sharing of American resources as expres- 
sions of “love and justice.” More ade- 
quate international organization was ad- 
vocated, though total commitment to the 
U. N. for “international equilibrium” 
was lacking. 

The Council also: endorsed plans of 
Lutheran Film Associates for a sequel to 
“Martin Luther” on the church’s struggle 
behind the Iron Curtain; heard of effec- 
tive Lutheran action to halt army camp 
adoption of patron saints. 

Dr. F. Eppling Reinartz, retiring presi- 
dent of NLC (Chis successor: the Rev. 
Norman A. Menter of the American 
Lutheran Church), hailed as genuinely 
important the unanimous adoption of a 
plan for closer cooperation with other 
Protestants in placement of new churches, 
with safeguards for each denomina- 
tion’s right of final decision. 

Historic Lutheran “apartness” in 
America has been due partially to lan- 
guage and liturgical distinctions and in 
part to desire for maintaining the purity 
of the Lutheran confessional heritage. 
Only three of the eight NLC bodies be- 
long to the National Council of 
Churches—five to the World Council. 

Evangelicals see hope for a strong con- 
servative witness by Lutherans to Amer- 
ican Protestantism, looking for Lutheran 
insight to distinguish between an end to 
isolation and an accommodation to the 
theological dilutions of much of modern 
Protestantism—which would mean the 
exchange of a marvelous Reformation 
heritage for something less than pottage. 

And with more than 86 million dollars 
reported spent last year by all Lutheran 
health and welfare agencies in America, 
the burden of proof was still on Luther's 
opponents to show that the doctrine of 
justification solely by faith militated 
against good works. F. F. 


Martyrs of 1959 


Protestants in Colombia have suffered 
long and hard at the hands of intolerant 
Roman Catholics. Missionaries now re- 
port a new wave of violent persecution 
which began with the loss of three lives. 

On a coffee plantation near San Vi- 
cente the Rev. Luis Ignacio Rovira, 24, 


led a small congre- 
HISPANIC gation in song. 
COUNTRIES 


“How many of you 

are ready to die for 
Jesus?” he asked. “I am ready to die 
for Jesus, even if it is tonight.” 

That was January 24. After the serv- 
ice Rovira and his Christian friends were 
sitting on a porch when shots rang out 
of the darkness. As the believers scat- 
tered they heard one of the attackers cry, 











The 


victim of 


Rev. 


Luis Ignacio Rovira, 
persecution § in 


24, 


Colombia. 


“We are going to do away with these 
Protestants.” 

After spending the night in nearby 
caves and fields, the Christians returned 
to find Rovira dead. A four-year-old boy 
also died from gunshot wounds. Two 
other persons were injured. A missionary 
counted 150 bullet holes in the walls. 

Several days before, a mob had broken 
up a Protestant funeral service in San 
Vicente and had stolen the body. 

Another report from southern Colom- 
bia told of a young Indian Christian be- 
ing clubbed to death while witnessing 
to a group of Roman Catholics. 


Prayer for Spain 


Christians the world over are being 
urged to set aside March 15 as a day of 
prayer for Spain, where Roman Catholic 
influence is subjecting Protestants to 
many kinds of persecution. 

The call to prayer was issued by the 
Washington office of public affairs of the 
National Association of Evangelicals, 
which charges that 20 Spanish Protestant 
churches were closed in 1957 and an- 
other six in 1958. Moreover, many young 
people in Spain have found it 
impossible to secure marriage 
according to an NAE statement. 


Late Winter Walk 


Winter had come early to Washington 
and by February the cold seemed to have 
been spent. What frosty air was left 
made for an invigorating walk between 
agencies where developments significant 
to the Christian conscience broke fre- 
quently. 

In the House, a resolution calling for 
“immediate establishment of diplomatic 
relations with the Vatican through ap- 
pointment of a United States envoy” was 
introduced by Democratic Representative 
Victor L. Anfuso, a Roman Catholic from 
Brooklyn, New York. 

A few days later, Senator John F. 
Kennedy, also a Roman Catholic, was 
quoted in Look magazine as being against 


virtually 
licenses, 





appointment of an ambassador to the 
Vatican. Kennedy announced himself in 
favor of continued separation of church 
and state. He said, moreover, that he 
was “opposed to the Federal government's 
extending support to sustain any church 
or its schools.” 

“As for such fringe matters as buses, 
lunches and other services, the issue is 
primarily social and economic and not 


religious,” he said. “Each case must be 


judged on its merits. . . .” 

Many churchmen looked to the U. S. 
capital with new concern as the Eisen- 
hower administration announced a legis- 


NATION'S 
CAPITAL struction of educa- 
tional buildings. 


One observer, worried about the bill’s 
church-state implications, said it appeared 
to have ‘ 





lative bid to guar- 
antee loans for con- 





‘as many mouse traps as a gran- 
ary.” 

A large number of church-telated col- 
leges, Bible schools and seminaries al- 
ready are in line for help from the gov- 
ernment-sponsored student loan fund 
established under the National Defense 
Act of 1958. 

Other bills introduced in Congress 
would exempt clergymen from revealing 
in Federal court communications made 
to them as ministers; increase from five 
to ten per cent allowable corporation tax 
deductions for charitable gifts; legalize 
mailing of church bingo advertising; 
make it a federal offense to cross a state 
line to avoid prosecution for destruction 
of educational or religious structures; 
strengthen a District of Columbia law 
against pornography; and authorize gov- 
ernment subsidies for transportation of 
Washington school children. 

And, in the Senate, appropriations 
were doubled for a special subcommittee 
studying juvenile delinquency. In the 
House, resolutions were urged to call on 
the United Nations to open sessions with 
specific prayer and to designate February 
3 of each year as “Chaplains’ Day.” 

The Supreme Court rejected appeals 
from three Jehovah’s Witnesses who 
claimed that draft calls violated their 
freedom of religion. 

Interest in governmental affairs 
prompted 250 denominational representa- 
tives to gather for a “Churchmen’s Wash- 
ington Seminar” sponsored by the Na- 
tional Council of Churches. Methodists, 
in turn, were thinking about setting up a 
“legislative office for social issues” in 
Washington while Protestants and Other 
Americans United for Separation of 
Church and State drew 1200 registrants 
to a St. Louis conclave. 
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CHRISTIAN ETHICS AND ECONOMIC DEBATE 


Mobilizing opinion on social issues, the 
American Society on Christian Social 
Ethics was founded January 30-31 in 
Washington by 50 teachers, mostly at 
the seminary level. After meeting ten 
years as a small informal study group 
(Dean Liston Pope of Yale was one of 
the founders), the movement emerged 
from “the baling-wire stages of improviza- 
tion” to become a national society. Dr. 
Henry Kolbe of Garrett Biblical Institute 
was named first president. 


Two Panels Featured 


The organizing convention mirrored an 
already established slant of interests. Dr. 
Das Kelley Barnett of Episcopal Theo- 
logical Seminary of the Southwest in 
Austin, Texas, who had acted as the 
group’s president pro tem, indicated that 
the Hazen Foundation, long a subsidizer 
of religious books on economic themes, 
had supplied funds toward travel ex- 
penses of those attending, and that the 
American Association of Theological 
Schools had secured $3,000 to assure the 
new movement's vigorous start. 

Two panels featured the Washington 
program, one on economics, the other on 
race relations. Both left theological con- 
cerns far in the background. 

A panel on “A Christian Ethics for 
an Affluent Society” censured John Ken- 
neth Galbraith’s The Affluent Society. 
With Dr. Douglas E. Jackson of Perkins 
School of Theology, Southern Methodist 
University, as chairman, panelists were 
Dr. John C. Bennett of Union Theo- 
logical Seminary, New York; Leon Key- 
serling, chairman of President Truman’s 
Council of Economic Advisors; and Rob- 
ert B. Wright, chief of the Economic 
Defense Division, U. S. Office of Inter- 


national Resources. 


Charge of Inadequacy 


Bennett held that Galbraith’s work in- 
adequately depicts U. S. responsibility 
as a rich nation in a world of poverty, 
and also ignores areas of poverty still 
existing in the U. S. Although he said 
he had “long left behind the confident, 
dogmatic socialism of 20 years ago,” Ben- 
nett nonetheless urged expanded state 
activities in housing, schools, health and 
transportation. 

Keyserling protested Galbraith’s 
“plague on both your houses,” that is, 
the economic left and right. He urged 
full production, full employment, higher 
unemployment benefits, and shared Ben- 
nett’s criticism of the “traditional econo- 
mist” who makes “the demand for his 


goods” the criterion of “the limits of pro- 
duction.” But whereas Bennett conceded 
that full employment may lead to cheap 
products and to work lacking in meaning, 
and spoke of it rather as “a necessary 
evil,” Keyserling—frequently thundering 
the words “moral” and “immoral”—saw 
nothing evil about it. “If unemployment 
is the best way to fight inflation, it would 
still be evil to avoid full employment,” he 
contended. 


Wright Backs Keyserling 


Wright said that needy foreign nations 
must get help either from the Soviet bloc 
or from the United States. American 
society, he added—agreeing with Keyser- 
ling—is “not affluent” (Webster: affluent: 
adjective, “wealthy; abounding in goods 
or riches”; noun, “a stream or river flow- 
ing into a larger river or into a lake”). 
Russia has given many nations economic 
aid, technicians, and trade. In contrast 
with other lands, poverty in America is 
the exception, not the rule. 

Wright rather ineffectively met criti- 
cisms of American foreign policy. But 
his reference to Communist “slave states” 
drew a protest from Professor John 
Howes of Wesley Theological Seminary, 
the host campus. Several participants 
concurred with Howes, until Professor 
Edmund Smits of Luther Theological 
Seminary, St. Paul, related his forced 
imprisonment and brainwashing by Com- 
munists in Latvia. “There are injustices 
on both sides,” he said, “but we must see 
the qualitative difference—two positions 
on human rights, two ways of life—and 
not close our eyes to an order that tends 
to annihilate the Church.” 


A New But Indefinable Order 


Panel and audience seemed to assume 
that Christian ethics requires an eco- 
nomic levelling of society. Mr. Keyserling 
emphasized that “any kind of inequality 
is indefensible”; “the only pure morality 
gives everyone the same thing.” This 
prompted a question by Editor Carl F. H. 
Henry of Curistianity Topay: “Do the 
members of the panel hold that it is sin- 
ful or immoral for one person to have 
less than another; where is a just line to 
be drawn objectively in terms of an ideal 
‘more’ and ‘less’; by what dynamism is 
such a balancing to be achieved?” 

Mr. Wright dismissed the question as 
outside his specialization. Dr. Bennett, 
long a free enterprise critic and advocate 
of expanding state activity, implied that 
inequalities are sinful, but adduced no 
fixed line of justice and, rather curiously, 
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appealed to spiritual rather than legal 
solutions. “There is a burden of proof on 
all who have more, which gives them an 
advantage over others. Is this a right? 
We must promote self-judgment. There 
is no objective norm, but a regulative 
principle, a progressive judgment upon 
all who have this advantage over others. 
We must rely on pressure of conscience; 
it is quite impossible to advocate equality 
through laws of regimentation.” Mr. 
Keyserling defended absolute equality, 
but said “This system in the American 
economy would be unworkable; it would 
reduce production and give each person 
less than now.” 


What Is Alternative? 


Professor Don Smucker of Bethany 
Biblical Seminary, Chicago, then asked 
Dr. Bennett for a fixed statement of posi- 
tion. “Fifty years ago the alternatives in 
economic debate were materialistic capi- 
talism and simple socialism. Today’s dis- 
cussion assumes a ‘pluralistic mixed econ- 
omy.’ Precisely what is this alternative?” 

Dr. Bennett declared “the old dichot- 
omy no longer relevant. One important 
development in Christian ethics since the 
World Council assembly in Amsterdam 
is the renunciation of both Christian 


capitalism and Christian socialism. But 
one wing in the United States would 


absolutize capitalism. We must get rid | 


of the identification of Christianity with 
any absolute or system.” ; 

Asked whether he has “any vocabu- 
lary” to describe the new alternative, 
Bennett demurred: “Any vocabulary gets 
outmoded very quickly.” He heaped 
abuse, however, on defendants of capital- 
ism, as reactionaries motivated by vested 
interest. 

Although Bennett refused to distin- 
guish his “third way” from socialism, his 
revolt against free enterprise distinctives 
was apparent. Social discussion among 
participants was clearly sympathetic to a 
pluralistic economy in which free enter- 
prise policies are progressively narrowed 
through state controls. Only here and 
there could one detect an open doubt. 





But at the dinner table talk one delegate | 
thought it strange that Dr. Bennett's | 


Union Theological Seminary should cling 
so fast to its wealthy endowments and 
properties, and that Christian ethics pro- 
fessors should mobilize their criticisms of 


a free economy in comfortable new divin- | 


ity quarters made possible by a million 
dollar gift from the Kresge Foundation. 


C. F. H. H. 


Looking at 
rural church 
problems — 


RURAL 
CHURCHES 


in 


TRANSITION 


by 
Carl A. Clark 


The author explores the status of 
the modern rural church and offers 
solutions to some of its problems. 
Presented here is a study of chang- 
ing social, economic, and psycho- 
logical forces that affect the rural 
church. Actual case histories of 
churches that have succeeded and 
of those that have failed offer help 
to pastors and leaders of all rural 
churches. $2.25, Cloth 

$1.50, Paper 


At your bookstore 
BROADMAN PRESS 





sample page of the new 
supremely readable 


l-o-na COLLINS 
CLEAR-TYPE BIBLES 


Authorized King James Version 





See for yourself, and you'll say it’s 
the Bible you've always wanted— 
especially designed for you who live 
or work intimately with the Scrip- 
tures. Set in new modern Iona type 
—sO easy to read, to carry, to use! 
A selection of fine bindings; illus- 
trated editions with maps and helps; 
India paper pocket editions just %- 
inch thick, with maps. 
AT YOUR BOOKSTORE 


Send for free sample page and 
descriptive literature to Dept. D 


WILLIAM COLLINS SONS & CO., LTD. 
425 Fourth Ave New York 16, N. Y 








Afraid of being conspicuous because you're hard of hearing? 
How a dramatic new invention revolutionizes concealment of hearing loss. 


Prayers Answered for 
Deaf Who Won't Wear 
Regular Hearing Aids 


Internationally Famous 
By S. F. Posen Electronic Resedh Scientist 


OU’LL BE THRILLED to know that 

you may now hear again with 
NOTHING in either ear. You'll be 
free of self-consciousness, thanks to a 
new miracle invention. 

Scientists at Beltone Hearing Labo- 
ratories created a completely INVISI- 
BLE hearing aid, with no receiver but- 
ton, no tube, no mold in either ear. 
There are no cords, no wires. 

If you act promptly, Beltone will 
rush you FREE a fascinating new 
book with all the exciting facts. 

You'll thrill as you read why you 
need no longer deny yourself the joys 
of better hearing for fear of being con- 
spicuous. Now you may stay actively 
happy in family and social life... 
enjoy church, radio, TV, movies. 

You'll be amazed to see photo- 





graphs which prove that this new miracle 
invention makes overcoming hearing 
loss as easy as putting on a pair of 
glasses. Nothing shows, because every- 
thing is completely hidden inside at- 
tractive, lightweight Beltone Hearing 
Glasses, ideal for many folks who are a 
little hard of hearing. 

I urge you to act today so you can 
receive the remarkable book that re- 
veals the complete dramatic story. 
Why suffer needlessly another day 
from the handicaps, heartaches and 
strain of hearing loss . . . when you 
may now hear clearly again. 


FREE book on request — you owe it to 
yourself to read the valuable book that 
Beltone will rush to you in a plain wrapper. 
Write: Dept. 4-820, Beltone Hearing Aid 
Co., 2900 W. 36th St., Chicago 32. 


This advertisement is published as a public service by Beltone Hearing Aid Co. 
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Don’t Miss These! 


MAKING THE MOST 
OF THE TIME 


by Christopher T. Garriott. Here is 
an interpretation of the Christian mes- 
sage of redemption especially designed 
for this fast-paced age. Specifically 
Paul’s 
Ephesians. This book is 
Book Award Winner. 


deals with message to the 
Bethany’s 


$3.00 


NO SOUTH OR NORTH 


by Roger H. Crook. A white Southern 
Baptist minister and college professor 
analyzes the racial situation. Includes 
a brief history of segregation, an out- 
line of current Negro status in society, 
a review of Biblical statements on race 


relations. $2.50 
From the publisher of SPACE, ATOMS AND 
GOD by Jack Finegan. 

$3.00 


At your favorite bookstore 
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double 
capacity 


Large Capacity in Small Space 
Checkerettes go wherever needed, can 
be set up or taken down in a minute 
without nuts, bolts or tools. Strongly 
built of welded heavy gauge steel box 
shapes, they stand rigid under any load 
—never sag, sway or wobble. When not 
needed they can be stored away like 
folding chairs. They have more capacity 
for size—a single bar, 4 ft. unit (above, 
rear) provides 2 hat shelves and holds 
24 coats on hangers (or 32 on snap-over 
coat hooks); the double bar unit, with 
wider hat shelves takes 48 coats on 
hanger (or 64 on hooks). Smart strictly 
modern 3 ft. and 4 ft. (as illustrated) 
office units come furnished in baked 
gray enamel. 

Write for catalog CT-550 


VOGEL-PETERSON CO. 


“The Coat Rack People” 
13121 WEST 37TH STREET, CHICAGO 9, ILLINOIS 
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NINETEENTH CENTURY SURVEY 


Christianity in a Revolutionary Age, Vol. I—-The Nineteenth Century in Europe, 
Background and the Roman Catholic Phase, by Kenneth Scott Latourette, 
(Harper, 1958, 498 pp., $6), is reviewed by Paul Woolley, Professor of Church 
History, Westminster Theological Seminary. 


With this volume Dr. Latourette be- 
gins the publication of a great new work 
in a field where comprehensive surveys 
are sorely needed, namely, the history of 
the Christian church in the nineteenth 
and twentieth centuries. His intention is 
to produce five volumes, three on the 
nineteenth century (to 1914) and two 
on the twentieth to date. The first half 
of the current volume is, however, de- 
voted to setting the stage and describing 
the background. It provides a masterly 
survey of the eighteenth century (would 
that it had begun in the mid-seven- 
teenth), which is well-balanced and com- 
prehensive. 

“The Storm of Revolution” is consid- 
ered in its bearing upon both Protestant- 
ism and Roman Catholicism. This study 
of the revolutionary movements of the 
late eighteenth and early nineteenth cen- 
turies has the merit of bringing events 
widely separated in space, and somewhat 
less so in time, together in an illumi- 
nating summation. The survey of the 
effect of the French Revolution on the 
Roman Catholic church is particularly 
valuable to Protestants who are less likely 
to be familiar with this story than they 
are with their own history. 

The account is divided by rather sharp 
chronological divisions. The preparation 
for the Revolution is separated from the 
Revolution itself. This makes for order- 
liness, but one wonders whether it really 
promotes clarity. Is not one of the major 
objectives of the historian to encourage 
people to distinguish tendencies in cul- 
tural movement? One event leads to an- 
other, and the influences that tie mat- 
ters together are worthy objects of study. 
Anything that hinders such study may 
be a disadvantage. 

The work is based upon a wide use 
of authorities. In an undertaking of this 
tremendous scope, such authorities must, 
of course, be largely secondary. Those 
upon which Latourette has drawn are 
broad and unprejudiced. Perhaps, on 
occasion, better sources than those used 
are available, but the reviewer has not 
noted any serious deficiencies in the 


overall work of this important volume. 

The book is particularly to be com- 
mended for its insight into causes and 
intentions. While Latourette is properly 
cautious in this matter, he does not avoid 
all judgments as to cause and effect rela- 
tions. He sees a fountainhead of Anglo- 
Saxon democracy in Puritanism. He be- 
lieves that Christianity was one source 
of the great revolutionary movement of 
the late eighteenth century. He holds 
that the primary source of these contribu- 
tions was the Puritan-Pietist-Evangelical 
stream of Protestantism. These are valid 
and useful generalizations. 

The second half of the present volume 
presents the Roman Catholic church in 
the nineteenth century. The subjects 
dealt with in turn are the papacy, the 
orders and congregations, devotional life, 
theology and dogma, followed by a 
country-by-country survey. This is an ex- 
cellent comprehensive panorama of the 
life of the Roman church. Occasional 
comparisons are introduced between in- 
dividual Roman Catholics and individual 
Protestants. In the final summary, Protes- 
tantism is also brought in for comparative 
purposes. The work makes an especially 
valuable contribution in its brief but 
careful study of the individuals like 
Alfred Loisy and George Tyrrell who 
were accused in the Roman church of 
“modernism.” These character sketches 
are superb in the deft way in which, 
within very small compass, a vivid im 
pression is given of the personality in 
question. Another valuable feature is the 
inclusion in the country-by-country sur- 
vey of the smaller nations of Europe. 
Information is thus made available which 
would otherwise be difficult 
with ease. 

A bibliography of 18 pages, with brief 
comments on most of the items, precedes 
the index at the end of the volume. The 
footnotes are very happily placed where 
they belong at the bottom of the page 
to which they refer. 

The work cannot be too highly recom- 
mended both for reading and for the 
reference shelf. Paut Woo..iey 


to locate 
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the Reaching Russia with 
Voice ¢ Jang , the Gospel Mission- 

angler ary Radio Station 

Tangier, Morocco 

The Voice of Tangier penetrates deep into Russia and 
the Satellite countries. Write for ‘‘Broadcast to 
Russia’’ plan. 

PAUL E. FREED, President 
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TOUR MIDDLE EAST/USSR 


With experienced Christian leader, 
ity on the Middle East, past and present. Choice of 
Middle East tours: Summer, July 1; Christmas, De- 
cember 9. USSR Russia By Motorcoach tours weekly 
May through September ‘or details on these all- 
expense 28-day Middle East S8-country air tours, or 
the 18-day Russia tours, write: 
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101 Park Avenue, New York City 
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“GOD IS MY LANDLORD” 
The story of “DYNAMIC KERNELS” 
in 45 minutes color-sound 


“The Quaker Miller” 
Dept. 


Write Mrs. Perry Hayden, 
Tecumseh, Mich., 
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{Formerly known as “Pocket Bible Handbook’’} 


Book OF a Lifetime ...FOR a Lifetime 
Loved alike by ... Young and Old 
Widely Used in Colleges and Seminaries 
Highly Commended by leading Magazines 
Specially Useful for S § Teachers 


it is an Abbreviated Bible Commentary, 
with Notes on Books of the Bible, their Historical, 
Geographical and Chronological Backgrounds, 
with 75 Illustrative Maps: 

Amazing Archaeological Discoveries, 
ype wien fe r Illustrating Bible History, with 78 
Authentic Photographic Reproductions: 
Related Historical Data from the Annals of 
Babylon, Egypt, Assyria, Persia, Greece and 
Rome, touching the Bible Story: 

How We Got the Bible, Formation of Old and 
New Testaments, Apocryphal Books, Manu- 
scripts and Early Christian Writings: 

An Epitome of Church History, Connecting 
Bible Times with Our Own; Early Church Fath- 
ers, Persecutions, Rise of the Papacy,the Popes, 
Luther and the Reformation. 

Now Contains “Select Bible Verses”, There 
isnothing published, of its size, that has anything 
like as much practical Biblical information, 


{Further particulars sent on request} 
4x 6)4 x 1)4 inches 


956 Pages Cloth Bound $3.00 


Order from your Bookstore or 


H.H.HALLEY, Box 774, chicago90, i. 














DEVOTIONAL STUDY 


The Life of David, by Arthur W. 
Pink (Zondervan, 1958, 2 vols., 
764 pp., $9.90), is reviewed by 
Walter W. Wessell, Professor of 
New Testament, North American 
Baptist Seminary. 


These two volumes by the well-known 
Bible expositor, the late Arthur W. Pink, 
consist of an almost interminable number 
of devotional studies on the second king 
of Israel. Each incident of David's life 
is treated from a deeply devotional but 
often overly-pious point of view, and 
little attention is given to historical 
critical problems. Frequently, a spirituali- 
zation of the text is carried to extremes. 
Thus “Goliath pictures to us the 
enemy of God and man, the devil. 
His prodigious size. . . the great power 
of Satan. His accoutrements. . . the fact 
that the resources of flesh and blood can- 
not overcome Satan. His blatant chal- 
lenge . the roaring of the lion, our 
great adversary, as he goes about seeking 
whom he may devour,” etc. The reader 
will need much patience in wading 
through material like this, and although 
there are undoubtedly spiritual and devo- 
tional nuggets to be mined here, few will 
consider it worth the time or effort. 

Water W. WEsSEL 


GROWTH OF HUMAN IDEAS 


Know Your Faith Series: I Believe 
in God, by Costen J. Harrell (62 
pp-, $1.25), I Believe in the Bible, 
by Joseph R. Sizoo (80 pp., $1.25), 
and I Believe in the Holy Spirit, by 
Ernest F, Scott (92 pp., $1.25, 


great 


Abingdon Press, 1958), are re- 
viewed by John R. Richardson, 


Minister of Westminster Presbyter- 
ian Church, Atlanta, Georgia. 

These are three in a series of eight 
little books being written in simple, non- 
technical language. It that 
they are designed to help the reader un- 
derstand and strengthen his faith. Many 
of the major denominations are promot- 


is claimed 


ing the sale of this series through letters 
and brochures mailed directly to minis- 
ters. From the standpoint of evangelical 
Christianity, there is much to be desired 
in the pages of these books, for they will 
probably weaken and confuse, rather 
than help or strengthen, the faith of some 
readers. 

Take Harrell’s book—a specimen of 
weak theology. Starting with a low view 
of the Bible as “containing a divine mes- 
sage,” he goes on to place David, Judas, 
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Nine Special Passion Week Sermons 


Featuring Seven Words from the Cross. Palm 
Sunday and Easter Sermons. Three-Hole 
Loose Leaf Book. $2.00 per copy. 


National Sermon Supply 


104 N. Dalrymple, Albion, Michigan 


WORLD TOUR 


Join exciting around-the-world and HOLY LAND 
adventure in travel and education. Visit 16 
countries, July 13-Sept. 5. Interview political, 
social, and religious leaders of the world. Tour 
officers: G. Ray Jordan, nationally known 
Methodist author and educator and David M. 
Bryan, experienced tour manager. Costs less than 
you imagine. Write for details. 
CHRISTIAN WORLD SEMINAR 

5541 University Avenue Chicago 37, Illinois 


STENOGRAPHER WANTED 


Christian organization in Washington, D. C., is 
looking for a young Christian woman, sincerely 
interested in doing the Lord’s work. Wonderful 
opportunity for the right person. Please send 
full particulars re background, salary, etc. Box 
C., CHRISTIANITY TODAY, Washington Build- 
ing, Washington 5, D. C 
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SERVE THE LORD 


by fulfilling an important Christian 
service in your own and surrounding 
communities. 

Here’s your opportunity to become 
associated with a company that has 
been in business more than 35 years— 
highly respected by Christian leaders 
and whose product and service are 
recommended by men and women you 
know. 


WORK FULL OR PART TIME 
Our program is unique —it has no 
competition. Every home is a pros- 
pect. Your spare time can be worth 
up to $75 a week, and more... full 
time up to $10,000 a year, and more! 





John Rudin & Company, Inc. 
22 W. Madison Street 
Chicago 2, Illinois 
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MAKE MONEY WRITING 


.. Short paragraphs! 


You don’t have to be a trained author to make money 
writing. Hundreds now making money every day on 


and Lady Macbeth side by side and on 
the same literary level to show that all 
human beings have within them an “in- 
ner light,” a “little spark of celestial fire 
called Conscience” 


which can be fanned 
By living daily accord- 
ing to the light he has, any individual 
may “build his temple of faith.” 


short paragraphs. I tell you what to write, where and 
how to sell; and supply big list of editors who buy from 
beginners. Lots of small checks in a hurry bring cash 
that adds up quickly. No tedious study. Write to sell, 
right away. Send for free facts. BENSON BARRETT, 
vin 215B, 7464 N. Clark St., Chicago 26, Ill. 


into saving faith. 


Human 
belief becomes a saving power in a re- 
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LUTHER SPEAKS TO YOU IN HIS OWN WORDS... 


A Magnificent 3-volume Anthology . 
Will Be Treasured For A Lifetime! 


compiled by Ewald M. Plass 

**4 welcomed service for church people of alt 
denominations, whether ministers or laymen.”” 

1—JOHN W. BRADBURY. 


At long last in English .. . a one-source 
storehouse of spiritual gems from the com- 
plete writings of Martin Luther. This is 
Luther at his most brilliant self, striking at 
the very core of many of the problems that 
plague the world today. Ten years in the 
making, this handsome anthology contains 
more than 5,100 quotable selections on 200 
subjects of timely concern. A lifelong source 
of enrichment for every area of your preach- 
ing, teaching, writing, and lecturing minis- 
try. 3 volumes, total 1692 pages. Large, easy- 
to-read type. Comprehensive general, topical, 
and Scripture index. Cloth. In handsome 
slipcase—$25.00 
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as “being aware of God,” and God him- 
self is spoken of as “suffering to cure sin’s 
hurt.” And good old-fashioned Metho 
dist “enabling grace,” a work of the Holy 
Spirit, is left out entirely. 

Sizoo’s book is somewhat better than 
Harrell’s. Sizoo does state quite clearly 
that “the Bible is the Word of God.” 
His chapter on the practical value of the 
Bible is worth the price of the book. 
Other sections of the book, however, are 
disappointing. For example, the author's 
view of biblical theology seems to be that 
of “gradual development” and “unfolding 
ideas” in the minds of chosen people. 
Thus is depicted an “unfolding revela- 
tion of God” from a tribal deity to a 
national god of the Hebrew people to a 
war God to a spiritual and moral Person 
to a God of loving kindness who finally 
in Christ loves, forgives, redeems, and 
suffers for us (patripassianism here and 
later when the author declares, “Calvary 
is the picture of man’s wounded God”). 
A suffering (therefore limited) God 
never has been good Reformed theology, 
but a suffering Saviour has! 

The author's “unfolding drama” ap- 
proach to revelation leads him into an 
“unfolding idea of sin” and an “unfold- 
ing idea of sacrifice.” It seems to this 
reviewer that a sensible reader of the 
Scriptures does not have to wait until he 
comes to the New Testament to find out 
what sin really is or what propitiation 
really means. In this connection Sizoo 
should hear his fellow countryman Geer- 
hardus Vos on the organic nature of the 
historic process observable in revelation. 
“It is sometimes contended that the as- 
sumption of progress in revelation ex- 
cludes its absolute perfection at all stages. 
This would actually be so if the progress 
were non-organic. The organic progress 
is from seed-form to the attainment of 
full growth; yet we do not say that in 
the qualitative sense the seed is less per- 
fect than the tree. The feature in ques- 
tion explains further how the soteric suf- 
ficiency Citalics ours) of the truth could 
belong to it in its first stage of emer- 
gence: in the seed-form the minimum of 
indispensable knowledge was already 
present’ ’ (Biblical Theology, pp. 16, 17 ). 

Then Sizoo sounds like a novice in 
theology when he declares, “Christ is the 
final revealing of God, and therefore 
nothing below the standard of Jesus is 
binding wpon Citalics ours). Of 
but this is also a 
dangerous oversimplification of biblical 
truth. The author's entire theory of 
“levels of unfolding” of revelation seems 


course, this is true, 


strained and superficial. 
The author goes on to speak of Jesus 
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as the “founder of a faith.” Jesus should 
more properly be spoken of as the object 
of saving faith. The accumulation of 
little inaccuracies and the presentation of 
half-truths and cliches can only disap- 
point the careful and discerning reader. 
Evangelical Christianity should expect 
better theology from one of Protestant- 
ism's most popular leaders. 

Equally disappointing and dangerous 
is Scott’s book. In the very first chapter 
he has the Holy Spirit emerging from 
the ideas of men! He has the Old Testa- 
ment prophets in a class with Handel 
and Tennyson, or at least it seems that 
way. Nowhere in the book is the Holy 
Spirit defined properly or adequately. 
Rather the third Person of the blessed 
Irinity is constantly referred to as a 
force or a power or “it.” The personality 
of the Paraclete is nowhere predicated in 
these pages. 

This reviewer deplores the evolution- 
ary, humanistic approach of this whole 
series of books. The Christian faith never 
has been nor shall it ever be a growth of 
human ideas as this series seems to im- 
ply. How can such writings possibly 
“aid in strengthening one’s faith”? Cer- 
tainly this is not evangelical Christianity 
at its best. Joun R. Ricuarpson 


HORIZONTAL AND VERTICAL 


The World Is Learning Compassion, 
by Frank C. Laubach (Revell, 1958, 
251 pp., $3.50), is reviewed by 
Arthur H. De Kruyter, Minister of 
the Christian Reformed Church, 


Western Springs, Illinois. 


In the 23 chapters of this book, Mr. 
Laubach outlines the work being done to 
relieve the hunger, distress, and illiteracy 
across the world. The book extols the 
movements and foundations which are 
acting to alleviate these burdens. The 
United Nations and related organizations, 
i.e, WHO, UNICEF, FAO, and UNES- 
CO are all reputed to be Christlike chan- 
nels of compassion. The book is ex- 
tremely persuasive and elaborately docu- 
mented. If one did not know better, he 
might be convinced that the human race 
is at last awaking from a long slumber 
and now stands on the threshold of a 
man-made utopia. 

By becoming compassionate, says Lau- 
bach, we shall have “the greatest bargain 
from the viewpoint of ultimate gain that 
Americans or the world ever made!” “The 
greatest illness on earth today is hunger 
and distress.” On page 34 we read a 
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other countries. 


when Rome declares: “The Roman Catholic Church ... 
must demand the right of freedom for herself alone ... 
in a state where the majority of the people are Catholic, 
the Church will require that legal existence be denied 
to error...” (from Civilta Cattolica” April, 1948) 


when the Church of Rome disclaims responsibility for bru- 
tal persecution of Protestants in Colombia, Spain and 


when the Roman Catholic Church defies the American law 
and declares invalid mixed marriages performed before 
a Protestant clergyman or a Justice of the Peace. 


when Roman clergy assert their right to censor for all 
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judgment against Paul for not preaching 
a social gospel. Since Laubach does not 
seem to recognize that the greatest prob- 
lem of man is the depravity of the human 
heart and alienation from God, he also 
advances a new look for the missionary: 
“Sam Higginbottom, who went to India 
with .. . a degree in theology . . . found 
they had all the philosophy they needed! 
What they lacked was food, and this was 
because the illiterate peasants used prim- 
. . So Sam 
Higginbottom returned to Cornell Uni- 


itive agricultural methods. 


versity and majored in animal husbandry 
and agriculture” (pp. 42-43). 

The reviewer does not believe that 
philosophy and theology are ever on a 
par. When the church sells out to ration- 
alism and denies special revelation, she 
will have little to offer the world. India 
needs help horizontally; but the church 
has a vertical message, and until all men 
are reconciled to God in Christ, she has 
no right to turn her back upon the gospel 
of the Cross. 

About the middle of the book, Lau- 
bach quotes zealously the humanistic 
Declaration of Human Rights of the 
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United Nations. But he does not con- 
sider the fact that human rights, having 
no orientation in God, are hollow and 
false. Humanism will discover that sin- 
ners, individually and collectively, will 
ultimately finish their race in failure un- 
less Christ is first crowned King. 

The impression which Mr. Laubach 
leaves with the reader is that the savior 
of the world is compassion. But Scrip- 
ture teaches that if compassion does not 
proceed from a true faith in Christ, and 
is not prompted by a desire to glorify 
God through compassion for God’s image 
bearers, it will prove to be no true bless- 
ing for mankind. If Laubach believes 
this, he does not say so. 

Artuur H. De KruyTer 


FOR CONFIRMATION 
Faith and Its Problems, by Paul G. 


Schrotenboer (Pro Rege Publishing 
Co., Toronto, 1958, 98 pp.), is re- 
viewed by William S. Smith, Minis- 
ter of Zachary Presbyterian Church, 
Zachary, Louisiana. 


Here is a volume written especially for 
young people about to make their public 
profession of faith (these may be a bit 
older in the authors denomination— 
Christian Reformed—than in most oth 
ers). It admirably meets the prerequisites 
of the pastor looking for something to 
place in the hands of inquiring members: 
it is small, sound, and written in the 
language of today. 

In eight compact chapters, the subject 
of faith is treated in its relation to such 
topics as doctrine, the Bible, the Church, 
and confession. Various basic questions 
vexing the ordinary thoughtful believer 
are introduced and dealt with in a clear 
and helpful way. 

The author points out how there can 
be no neutral attitude toward the Bible: 
“One approaches this problem from the 
watch tower of grace or from the sandy 
wastes of doubt and unbelief” (p. 30). 
In other words, personal decision—for, or 
against—is an imperative at the very out- 
set. Saving faith is a supernatural gift. 
Though in many people it is weak, this 
does not mean it is to be condemned as 
insincere. A vital faith will be confessed, 
in the church and without. In a timely 
chapter, the author shows how the “Faith 
That Saves The Soul” is God-centered 
and salvation-centered. 

Chapter two turns largely about ques- 
tions raised by neo-orthodoxy. This sec- 
tion may prove a bit difficult for those of 
“tender years.” But then, neo-orthodoxy 
is inherently difficult for most of us. 


A number of well-phrased epigram- 
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matic phrases occur throughout. For in- 
stance, “Faith can be a victory only after 
faith has become a surrender” (p. 50). 
The author is at his best in his use of 
Scripture to illustrate a point. The same 
kind of reliance upon Scripture by min- 
isters would make for more biblical—and 
more interesting—preaching. 

WitiiaM S. SmitrH 


MORE THAN EARTHLY LIFE 


Che Life of Our Divine Lord, by 
Howard F. Vos (Zondervan, 1958, 
223 pp., $3.50), is reviewed by 
John K. Mickelsen, Minister of 
Canoga Presbyterian Church, Sen- 


eca Falls, New York. 


This book is a valuable survey of more 
than the earthly lite of our Lord. This 
is shown by the chapters entitled, “The 
Natuse of the Person of our Lord,” “Our 
Lord’s Present Ministry,” “Our Lord's 
Future Activity” (premillennial), and 
“Walking as He Walked.” Its usefulness 
as an introduction to our Lord’s earthly 
life is indicated by such chapters as, 
“The World into Which Our Lord 
Came,” “The Message of Our Lord,” 
and “The Narrative of the Life of our 
Lord.” The other five topical studies 
are equally helpful. An easy-to-read map 
is included. As an introductory work this 
book deserves a wide circulation, and 
should also find a place in the church 
library; it will be profitable reading 
especially for Sunday School teachers and 
lay leaders. 

Three things would add to the useful- 
ness of this work: an index of Scripture 
passages which are discussed, a more 
detailed table of contents or a subject 
index, and a chapter on the four Gospels. 

The use of textually uncertain words 
and phrases in John 3:13 (p. 34) and I 
Timothy 3:16 (p. 39) is unfortunate, 
although—regrettably enough—such seems 
to be a too-frequent practice among evan- 
gelical writers. The Authorized Version 
of Luke 2:49 is repeatedly (pp. 111, 
211, 212, 216) made the basis of argu- 
ment even though the better rendering 
seems to be “in my Father’s house.” 
When the writer refers Cp. 10) to Millar 
Burrows’ What Mean These Stones? he 
should keep in mind Burrows’ other state- 
ment (op. cit., p. 114) that II Peter is 
usually dated about the middle of the 
second century. A quotation mark is 
missing on p. 9, a “not” has been omitted 
on p. 36, and a period has been mis- 
placed on p. 47. On the whole, this 
book is the result of competent and de- 
pendable evangelical scholarship. 


Joun K. Micke.sen 
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ye Religious Thoushe 


AS GODS CREATURE, 


MAN, 
a religious being, and, try as he will, he 
cannot escape being brought face to face 
with both facts and which 
throw into relief the finite inadequateness 


iS essentially 


mysteries 


of his own comprehension of things. This 
is true of every man, whatever his station 
or mental capacity. By his own crea- 
turely constitution, as well as by the un- 
the 


man knows 


mistakeable testimony of created 
order which surrounds him, 
that eternal power and godhead belong 
to the Creator alone, however much he 
may wish rebelliously to suppress this 
(Rom. 1:18 ff.). The se- 
crets of the universe, of which he himself 
is part, are inexhaustible and to his quest- 
ing mind unfathomable in their ultimate 


depths. 


knowledge 


The increase of knowledge is 
always accompanied by the increase of 
mystery. New acquisitions of compre- 
hension open up new vistas of incompre- 
hension. Hence the inability of the sci- 
entist as he probes the structure and sig- 
nificance of our world to dispense with 
hypothesis and speculation. This is true 
whether he is investigating through the 
lens of the microscope the microcosm of 
\ or through the 
lens of the telescope the macrocosm of 
the 


the infinitesimally small, 


vast unimaginable distances and 
quantities of astronomical space: 
all the 


there are always tantalizing horizons 


despite 
amazing advances of our modern 
age, 
beyond the range of his instruments of 
detection. Is it surprising that, in at- 
tempting to offer an explanation of the 
paradoxical manifestations of the new 
physical world into which he is now feel- 
ing his way, he finds it necessary to make 
use of terms which would not be out of 
place in a volume of theology? Basically, 
indeed, it is theology which confronts 
him every time he rounds a fresh scien- 
Turn where he will, his 


tihc corner. 


Creator is standing to meet him. 


« These things are well illustrated by the 
fascinating series of Reith Lectures on 
he Individual and the Universe” (pub- 
lished by the Oxford University Press, 
Feb., 1959; price 7s. 6d.) recently given 
on the B.B.C. by Dr. A. C. B. Lovell, 
F.R.S., who is Professor of Radio Astron- 
my at Manchester University and Di- 
rector of Jodrell Bank Experimental Sta- 
tion, Cheshire. To look into space is to 
look into the past, because of the time 


40° 


it takes for light from other bodies in 
space to reach us here on earth. Thus 
Professor Lovell bids us remember “that 
at any moment we see the sun as it ex- 
isted eight minutes ago, the nearest star 
as it existed four years ago, and that for 
our nearer neighbors in extragalactic 
space the light and radio waves by which 
we study them have been travelling for 
millions of years and our information is 
that much out of date.” But it is precisely 
the possibility of this study of the condi- 
tions which existed so long ago that he re- 
gards as “of crucial importance to the in- 
quiry into the origin of the universe and 
to speculation about its future history.” 
At the same time he frankly admits that 
as the modern watcher of the skies seeks 
through his observations to arrive at an 
explanation of the origin of our universe 
he must pass “from physics to meta- 
physics, from astronomy to theology.” 
Although Dr. Lovell computes that by 
means of a giant telescope such as that on 
Mount Palomar it is possible for an ob- 
server to penetrate to a distance of about 
two thousand million light years, yet he 
advises us that “there is no indication 
that we are seeing anything but a small 
part of the total universe.” There are 
depths beyond which he avidly wishes to 
penetrate, if only because the farther out 
into space man sees the farther back into 
the past he is gazing, and the greater his 
hope of viewing things at an early stage 
of their development. It may be, as Dr. 
Lovell thinks, that the limits of man’s 
visual penetration of the universe from 
his earth have practically been achieved. 
The earth’s atmosphere forms a tiresome 
visual barrier. But it is a barrier which 
he expects soon to be surmounted, by the 
setting up of new observational posts on 
a man-made satellite or on the surface of 
the moon, where there will be freedom 
from this barrier and the possibility ac- 
cordingly much dis- 


of seeing greater 


tances. 


© There is, however, another obstacle of 
a more intractable nature which results 
from the modern concept of the universe 
as a constantly expanding system of 
galaxies. “Unfortunately,” says Professor 
Lovell, “there are fundamental difficulties 
introduced by the recession of the gal- 
axies which no device of man will ever 
surmount. At the present observable limit 






of the large optical telescopes the galaxies 
are receding with a speed of about one- 
fifth of the velocity of light. From this 
aspect alone we face a limit to future 
progress. Even if no other effects inter- 
vened we could never obtain information 
about those further regions of space 
where the velocities of recession of the 
galaxies reach the speed of light. The 
light from the more distant galaxies will 
never reach us.” Once again, then, the 
creaturely finitude and insufficiency of 
man become apparent. 

As things are, two rival theories of the 
origin of the universe are in fashion with 
scientists. The first, which Professor 
Lovell favors, supposes that all has de- 
veloped from a huge “primeval atom,” or 
“gigantic neutron,” which “contained the 
entire material of the universe” and 
whose density “must have been incon- 
ceivably high—at least a hundred million 
tons per cubic centimetre.” But it is, he 
says, “when we inquire what the pri- 
meval atom was like, how it disinte- 
grated, and by what means and at what 
time it was created,” that we “begin to 
cross the boundaries of physics into the 
realms of philosophy and theology.” 

The second theory is that of the con- 
tinuous creation of matter in the form 
of atoms of hydrogen. According to this 
view, the universe is in a steady state, 
since it is supposed that as distant gal- 
axies recede beyond the limits of our 
vision their place is continuously being 
filled by others which are coming into 
being. According as a telescope, say, on 
the moon was able to determine whether 
ulterior space is less densely populated 
with galaxies than nearer space or wheth- 
er the density does not vary, it might be 
possible to decide which of these rival 
views is to be discarded. On the other 
hand it might well show that both are 
erroneous. We venture to ask, for ex- 
ample, whether it may not be discovered 
that light travels through outer space at a 
velocity incomparably different from that 
at which it travels through our planet's 
atmosphere. 
€ In any event, man can never escape 
the ultimate questions of the origin of 
matter, the origin of the energy which 
underlies matter, the origin of life, and 
the origin of man himself. The only an- 
swer, and it is well known to every man, 
is that all is the exuberant handiwork of 
the Almighty Creator. Meanwhile, in 
this earthly existence, man, however 
much he advances in the knowledge of 
God's universe, will never cease to know 
in part and to see imperfectly. 

Puitre Epccumse HucHes 














